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COUNTY  CONDITIONS 
FAIRFIELD  COUNTY 

by 

James  R.  Case 


Of  Connecticut's  1,606,903  people  listed  in  the  last  census, 
Fairfield  County  has  386,702  or  21$,   although  only  13%   or  one-eighth  of 
the  area,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  28$  or  two-sevenths  of  the  grand 
list.  The  increase  in  population  during  the  last  decade  was  21  %   for 
this  county  and  only  16%  for  the  state.  Our  density  is  612.4-  persons 
per  square  mile  compared  to  the  323.4  for  the  state.  Fe  have  631  of 
Connecticut's  A, 965  square  miles.  No  figures  are  available  on  native 
born  residents  but  supposedly  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  75$  for  the 
state. 

The  total  population  in  Fairfield  County  is  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  two  other  counties,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  and  yet  our  total 
exceeds  all  other  counties  (except  the  two  above  mentioned)  put  together. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  commuters,  week-end  residents  and  summer  time 
visitors  although  of  course  Danbury,  Bridgeport,  Norwalk  and  Stamford  are 
large  industrial  centers. 

Among  the  many  folks  who  have  come  into  Fairfield  County  to 
make  their  homes  and  noted  as  professionals  in  different  lines  are 
Lowell  Thomas  who  owns  two  or  three  thousand  acres  just  over  the  line 
on  Quaker  Hill  in  Sherman;  Angelo  Patri,  the  educator  who  has  a  summer 
home  in  New  Fairfield;  Gene  Sarazen  the  golfer,  who  has  a  dairy  farm  in 
Brookfield;  Rose  Wilder  Lane,  author  of  a  recent  best  seller  who  lives 
in  King  Street  District,  Danbury;  we  have  several  of  the  numerous  R.C.A. 
vice-presidents;  Grace  Moore,  the  singer  who  has  just  bought  a  farm  in 
Newtown;  the  Culbertsons  live  in  Ridgefield;  Stuart  Chase,  the  economist 
in  Redding;  Lawrence  Tibbett  has  a  farm  in  Wilton;  Pons  and  Kostelanetz 
have  a  farm  in  Norwalk;  Edna  Ferber  an  estate  in  Easton;  Gene  Tunney 
lives  in  Stamford;  Faith  Baldwin,  Ursula  Parrott,  and  many  others  live 
in  New  Canaan;  along  the  shore  are  the  second  and  third  generations  of 
Bedfords,  Jennings,  Rockefellers,  Farrells  and  other  banking  and  indus- 
trial leaders.  We  might  add  Geraldine  Farrar  who  lives  in  Ridgefield, 
where  the  Abbe  children  also  lived  for  a  while;  Sokoloff  in  Weston;  Rex 
Stout  in  Danbury;  George  Bye  the  publicist  in  New  Canaan;  Lillian  Wald  in 
Westport;  Dr.  W.  S.  Bainbridge  in  Bethel,  etc.,  etc.  The  list  might  run 
into  the  hundreds.  We  include  them  because  most  of  them  are  sooner  or 
later  Farm  Bureau  patrons  and  many  of  them  members. 

As  far  as  racial  groups  in  Fairfield  County  are  concerned  there 
is  a  considerable  Jewish  colony  located  in  Stepney  and  Hun ting town  and 
there  are  several  communities  where  folks  of  central  European  origin  seem 
to  have  congregated,  such  as  Daniels  Farms  in  Trumbull,  Long  Meadow  in 
Brookfield,  Monroe  and  Easton.  Georgetown  is  a  small  industrial  village 
containing  many  folks  of  Scandinavian  origin.  There  is  a  large  Hungarian 
colony  just  outside  of  Norwalk.  Among  other  groups  Bridgeport  has  quite 
a  number  of  Italians.  The  Danbury  fur  cutting  industry  has  attracted 
recently  groups  of  Syrians.  In  Ridgefield  the  gardener's  association  has 
been  composed  largely  of  men  of  English  origin.  More  recently  Italians 
have  come  in  and  down  the  county  in  late  years  there  are  many  Germans. 


We  find  such  strange  contrasts  as  the  town  of  Greenwich  with  a 
population  of  33,112,  grand  list  of  $175,000,000  and  a  Farm  Bureau  member- 
ship of  64.,  or  one  membership  per  each  500  population,  and  the  town  of 
Sherman  where  the  population  is  391  with  a  grand  list  of  §1,975,000  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  membership  26,  or  one  to  each  fifteen.  Incidentally,  in 
Sherman  the  non-resident  taxpayers  exceed  the  residents.  The  town  of  Wes- 
ton has  no  retail  establishment  within  its  borders.  The  town  of  Redding 
boasts  that  there  is  no  billboard  anywhere  within  its  boundary.  School 
children  in  Wilton  go  to  five  different  high  schools  in  surrounding  towns. 
People  in  Easton  receive  their  mail  from  five  different  post  offices. 
Where  fifteen  years  ago  there  ?/ere  more  than  eighty  one-room  schools  in 
Fairfield  County,  today  New  Fairfield  is  the  last  stronghold  of  the  rural 
school,  all  other  towns  having  one  or  more  consolidated  buildings.  The 
Trumbull  telephone  exchange  includes  four  different  towns  and  very  little 
of  Trumbull. 

Land  valuations  are  exceedingly  high  in  comparison  with  other 
parts  of  the  state,  the  value  of  $1,000  to  the  acre  not  being  unusual  by 
any  means. 

Thousands  of  acres  are  given  over  to  public  water  supply,  res- 
ervoirs and  water  sheds  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  Lake 
Candlewood,  oublicized  as  the  "Lake  Lucerne  of  Connecticut,"  flooded  about 
twenty  of  the  finest  farms  we  had  in  the  Wood  Creek  Valley  but  produced 
about  80  miles  of  shore  line  for  real  estate  speculation.  This  land  was 
purchased  at  an  average  of  about  t37  an  acre  but  sells  at  very  high  front 
foot  prices.  There  are  numerous  country  clubs  and  golf  courses  around  the 
county  and  consequently  many  more  acres  of  lawn  than  hayland  are  cut  over 
each  season.  Problems  of  lawn  moles,  cedar  apples,  tent  caterpillars , 
spit  bugs,  are  quite  important,  not  to  mention  the  supply  of  ornamental 
fish  for  the  pond,  control  of  bats  on  the  front  porch  and  getting  grey 
squirrels  out  of  the  attic.  There  are  dozens  of  nurseries  all  over  the 
county  and  many  acres  under  glass,  both  of  these  industries  being  defi- 
nitely on  the  increase  and  in  Stamford  we  have  the  Bartlett  School  of 
Tree  Surgery,  indicating  what  the  demands  are  among  our  property  owners. 

The  type  of  farming  is  changed  considerably  and  today  we  find 
that  men  who  are  able  to  hold  a  productive  area  where  the  taxes  are  not 
too  high  are  encountering  a  local  demand  for  a  high  quality  native  prod- 
uct whether  it  be  in  the  milk  industry  where  we  find  more  and  more  pro- 
ducer dealers  or  poultry  (where  the  industry  has  now  gone  vertical  in  sky- 
scrapers) or  orchard  and  small  fruit  depending  on  the  road  side  stand  for 
their  outlet,  or  vegetable  growing,  this  industry  being  fortunately  served 
by  a  good  outlet  in  Bridgeport.  We  find  more  and  more  that  there  is  a 
demand  from  our  farmers,  estate  owners  and  rural  residents  for  personal 
service  and  the  county  agents  have  adjusted  their  methods  accordingly. 

In  the  home  department  a  recent  estimate  showed  that  the  home- 
makers1  groups  are  made  up  of  85?   non-farm  women.  A  strange  variety  of 
folks  attend  homemaker  meetings  within  the  community,  such  as  at  Round 
Hill  where  the  millionaire's  wife  and  the  gardener's  wife  meet  for  the 
same  program,  or  in  Redding  where  some  brilliant  author  sits  in  with  the 
women  of  the  community.  Obviously  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridgeport 
in  a  homemaker 's  group  do  not  have  cuite  the  same  interests  as  those  in 
rural  New  Fairfield,  and  economic  trends  in  recent  years  may  have  had 


something  to  do  with  bringing  people  with  diverse  interests  together  to 
meet  the  necessity  of  getting  along  with  a  reduced  income  rather  than  for 
augmenting  the  farm  income.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for  consumer  infor- 
mation and  continued  interest  in  clothing  problems  and  in  some  communities 
a  very  definite  trend  from  a  discussion  of  economic  problems  to  a  develop- 
ment of  social  interest. 

In  club  work  there  has  been  a  very  definite  move  away  from  agri- 
cultural clubs  of  farm  minded  boys  towards  a  more  general  development  club 
or  a  recreational  and  social  program.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  corn  clubs, 
potato  clubs,  dairy,   poultry,  baby  beef  clubs,  end  gardening,  whereas  to- 
day we  have  forestry,  nature  study,  handicraft,  music  and  summer  activi- 
ties. It  might  be  termed  a  change  from  the  demonstration  of  better  agri- 
cultural methods  to  a  program  where  it  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  develop- 
ment, giving  rural  boys  and  girls  club  facilities  they  would  not  otherwise 
have. 

In  spite  of  the  differences  and  difficulties  noted  above,  it 
seems  as  though  there  is  more  demand  for  farm  bureau  and  extension  ser- 
vices in  Fairfield  County  than  ever  before  and  certainly  more  generous 
support  than  we  enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  next  few  years  will  be  any  different  and  the  probability 
is  that  we  will  be  serving  more  people  in  still  more  different  ways  for 
years  to  come. 

### 


HARTFORD  COUNTY 

by 

Olea  M.  Sands 


According  to  the  last  issue  of  "Metropolitan  Hartford,"  Hartford 
County  ranks  twentieth  in  the  country  in  agricultural  importance.  It 
quotes  the  census  of  1930  as  giving  us  3,74-3  farms  and  a  few  pages  along 
gives  us  6,172,  placing  a  value  of  $14,624,566  on  all  crops  and  farm  prod- 
ucts. We  will  concede  that  there  is  a  question  as  to  when  a  hone  in  the 
country  is  a  farm  and  when  not.  Tobacco  is  the  largest  single  crop  with 
dairy  second  and  poultry  third.  Commissioner  King  tells  me  that  although 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  have  only  approximately  1%   of  the  tobacco 
acreage  in  the  United  States,  they  produce  more  than  9C#  of  the  high- 
grade  wrappers  in  this  country.  More  than  75$  of  this  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  acreage  is  grown  in  Hartford  County. 

But  there  is  another  story,  another  question,  "Just  how  long  are 
we  going  to  have  a  farming  industry  of  any  importance?"  A  real  estate  man 
gave  50  years,  the  chairman  of  a  finance  committee,  25.  One  real  estate 
dealer  made  the  definite  statement  that  at  least  1,000  acres  of  so-called 
farmland,  not  all  tillable  or  in  pasture,  was  sold  last  year  for  country 
homes  or  building  lots.  A  member  of  a  finance  board  said  owners  simply 
could  not  afford  to  hold  their  places  as  farm  land  because  the  new  zoning 
laws  had  reclassified  so  much  land  as  city  building  property  that  the 
taxes  were  greater  than  the  sale  of  crops.  His  own  were  £800.  And  there 
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is  a  need  for  more  building  lots — the  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  522  fac- 
tories with  70  of  them  employing  35>000  persons.  I  understand  the  employ- 
ees of  one  of  the  aircraft  companies  commute  within  a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Many  of  the  factories  are  working  only  one,  two,  or  four  days 
per  week  and  are  gradually  reducing  their  payrolls.  My  only  contact  is 
with  wives  or  mothers  and  from  their  conversations  one  would  infer  that 
the  management  feels  too  uncertain  of  government  and  labor  union  supervi- 
sors or  interference  to  be  interested  in  going  ahead  or  expanding.   They 
even  feel  there  are  orders  unfilled  because  of  this.  They  claim  that  many 
owners,  who  in  days  past  kept  the  factories  going  and  had  goods  in  storage, 
now  can't  afford  to  beca,use  such  goods  are  too  heavily  taxed  es  surpls. 
Whether  the  women  know  whereof  they  speak,  I  don't  know.  But  this  I  do 
feel — that  there  is  quite  a  change  in  attitude  from  the  depression  of 
several  years  ago.  Now  they  are  not  criticizing  factory  ownership  and 
management,  rather  sympathizing  with  them.  Incidentally,  they  are  plant- 
ing gardens,  canning  and  generally  economizing  on  their  food,  including 
milk,  which  is  not  so  good  for  our  market  gardeners  and  dairymen.  Our 
farmers  are  feeling  this  reduction  in  factory  pay  rolls  very  keenly  be- 
cause after  all,  it  is  upon  this  pay  roll  that  their  sale  of  milk,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  denends.  One  market  gardener  reported  that  he  came  home 
last  Saturday  with  $17.00  in  place  of  the  C;60-f65  that  he  could  always 
depend  on  in  other  years.  Another  reported  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find 
any  sales  for  greens  and  other  years  he  had  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 

But  what  of  life  on  the  farm  for  those  who  have  been  able  to  hold 
on?  Good  roads,  a.utomobiles,  radios  and  the  efficient  delivering  of  daily 
papers  has  removed  all  traces  of  isolation  and  contact  with  neighbors — and 
neighbors  are  now  men  with  similar  crop  and  commodity  problems  throughout 
the  county {  has  developed  into  a  group  consciousness  in  place  of  individual 
or  family  interests. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  danger  in  over- 
organization.  Glastonbury  with  a  population  of  5,500  has  over  4.0  organi- 
zations. Sims bury,  with  a  population  of  about  3000  has  80  organizations, 
and  a  random  survey  I  took  covering  the  entire  county  a  few  years  ago 
revealed  each  member  of  the  family  belonged  to  from  three  to  eight  organi- 
zations and  often  was  active  in  more  than  one.  For  the  past  few  weeks,  a 
committee  of  farm  women  has  been  meeting  rather  regularly  in  my  office  and 
when  the  question  of  over-organization  was  brought  up,  one  woman  said  that 
the  only  time  she  and  her  husband  had  to  talk  things  over  was  after  11:00 
at  night.  Another  added  at  breakfast  and  a  little  time  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. Then  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  an 
open  date  for  anything. 

Agricultural  pursuits  will  go  on  in  Hartford  County,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  be  carried  on  by  the  sons  of  so-called  Yankee 
Farmers.  It  would  seem  that  they  are  going  into  village  and  city  occupa- 
tions, letting  the  farming  be  taken  over  by  peasant  stock  from  overseas — 
splendjd  people  who  are  rapidly  being  assimilated  and  who  are  taking  places 
of  leadership,  and  by  younger  insurance  and  factory  men  who  have  felt  the 
call  of  the  soil. 
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LITCHFIELD  COUNTY 

by 

Donald  Gaylord 

The  most  typical  rural  county  of  the  State,  as  Litchfield  County 
is  often  called,  is  changing.  Roads,  educational  facilities,  recreational 
areas,  interests  of  people,  trade  centers  and  manufacturing  may  be  listed 
as  factors  contributing  to  the  changes  taking  place. 

With  the  passage  of  the  dirt  road  bill  many  of  the  towns  in 
Litchfield  County  have  been  able  to  improve  a  high  percentage  of  their 
roads.  The  automobile  and  truck  have  demanded  better  roads  for  the  far- 
mers. Truck  lines  and  the  state  highway  system  have  opened  up  a  wider  com- 
munity for  the  farm  people.  Not  only  has  it  aided  those  who  live  in  the 
county  but  it  has  brought  many  folks  into  the  county,  and  through  this  the 
personnel  of  the  people  residing  in  the  county  is  rapidly  changing.  Twelve 
of  the  twenty-six  towns,  while  still  largely  agricultural,  might  be  termed 
residential  or  estate  farm  areas.  Much  of  the  land  which  was  of  low  agri- 
cultural value  has  gone  into  some  of  these  estates.  Therefore  agricultural 
production  per  farm  in  the  county  has  trended  upward. 

There  are  many  sources  of  education  in  Litchfield  County.  Aside 
from  the  regular  school  system  we  have  twenty-two  private  schools  for  young 
men  and  women.  In  one  area  at  the  present  time  a  high  school  is  being  con- 
structed which  will  take  care  of  the  high  school  children  of  six  towns. 
Already  meetings  have  been  held  within  the  county  for  discussion  of  build- 
ing another  sectional  high  school  of  this  type  to  take  in  six  or  seven 
other  towns.  In  the  case  of  the  first  school  some  of  the  pupils  will  have 
to  travel  twenty-eight  miles  to  school  and  the  same  after  school.  V'e  have 
twenty-four  public  libraries  within  the  county.  This  is  practically  one 
for  every  town.  There  are  five  hosoitals  available  within  the  county 
borders  and  many  people  use  such  facilities  without  its  bounds. 

State  parks,  state  forests  and  natural  bodies  of  water  attract 
many  vacationists  to  the  Berkshire  foothills.  There  is  much  natural  beauty 
to  be  obtained  in  the  county.  The  laurel  trails  are  one  means  of  publicis- 
ing the  beauty  to  be  found  herein.  The  ski  jumps  interest  people  in  winter 
sports  activities.  The  railroad  has  been  sponsoring  bicycle  and  kapok 
tours  as  veil  as  ski  trains  into  the  area.  These  are  continuing  to  invite 
new  people  to  take  up  residence  in  Litchfield  County. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  continued  to  grow,  from  about  four  hundred 
members  in  1930  to  over  one  thousand  in  1938.  4-H  Club  work  is  organized 
in  twenty- two  of  the  twenty-six  towns  with  sixty-six  clubs.  The  Grange 
has  twenty-four  subordinate  organizations  and  three  Pomonas  working  with- 
in its  area.  Five  junior  Granges  have  been  organized  for  rural  boys  and 
girls.  Scouts  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  active.   The  farmers'  coopera- 
tives are  active  and  seem  to  be  on  firm  foundations. 

Manufacturing  is  roughly  centered  in  five  sections  of  the  county. 
The  principal  industry  probably  is  brass,  followed  closely  by  woolen  and 
cotton  mills.  Much  of  Litchfield  County  labor  commutes  to  other  centers  of 
activity.  Machinists  from  Torrington  are  known  to  go  as  far  as  East  Hart- 
ford, secretaries  commute  daily  to  Hartford  and  other  surrounding  cities 
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where  the  opportunity  for  employment  is  greater  than  within  its  area.  Many 
commute  week-ends  back  and  forth  between  New  York  City.  While  each  town 
has  some  general  stores  it  might  be  said  that  there  are  eight  trade  centers 
where  people  do  most  of  their  purchasing.  The  everyday  necessities  are 
generally  picked  up  close  at  hand  but  when  the  family  goes  shopping  it  gen- 
erally takes  a  day  and  seeks  a  larger  center. 

The  rural  church  problem  is  typical  of  all  New  England.  There 
are  more  churches  available  than  there  are  people  willing  to  support  them. 
Little  is  being  done  to  attract  older  young  men  and  women  to  it. 

On  the  whole,  Litchfield  County  continues  to  make  fluid  milk  to 
be  consumed  largely  without  its  area.  Many  of  our  Purebred  Holstein  herds 
have  disappeared  because  of  the  heavy  demand  for  higher  butterfat  milk. 
Poultry  is  on  the  increase.  According  to  the  1930  farm  census,  about  five 
and  seven-tenths  percent  of  farms  were  mortgaged.  The  population  of  the 
county  was  82,556,  or  89.3  persons  per  souare  mile.  The  age  of  the  farmers 
in  the  county  averages  high  and  each  year  we  find  farms  being  retired  by 
folks  desiring  to  get  out  of  such  a  strenuous  activity.  With  the  land 
having  high  potential  residential  values  it  is  not  easy  for  young  folks  to 
procure  property  at  figures  at  which  a  living  can  be  made  farming.  The 
interest  shown  in  Extension  and  Farm  Bureau  activities  indicates  that  the 
people  are  interested  in  learning  new  ways  and  meens.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  in  pasture  and  roughages  grovn.  Electricity  extensions  have 
continued  to  weave  their  way  into  the  various  communities  so  that  85%   of 
the  area  is  covered  and  it  is  only  the  partially  settled  areas  now  that 
lack  such  facilities.  Litchfield  County  still  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Connecticut. 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 

by 
P.  F.  Dean 


Middlesex  County  is  located,  as  you  all  know,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley.   It  is  made  up  of  fifteen  towns,  with  Middletown 
as  the  county  seat,  and  with  a  population  of  about  24-, 000.  In  area  it  is 
the  smallest  county  in  the  state.  It  differs  from  Hartford  County  directly 
north  of  it  in  that  it  is  hilly  and  does  not  have  the  large  flat  fields 
such  as  the  tobacco  and  potato  fields  of  Hartford.  The  soil  tends  to  be 
more  stony  but  produces  well  if  cared  for. 

The.  agriculture  of  the  county  is  mostly  in  the  north  end,  in  the 
towns  of  Cromwell,  Portland,  Middletown,  Middlefield,  Durham  and  East  Haddam. 

Dairy  and  Poultry  are  the  leading  agricultural  enterprises  in 
these  six  towns.  Commercial  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  two  largest  fruit  farms  in  the  state,  however,  are  located  in 
Middlesex  County;  namely,  the  Lyman  Orchards  in  Middlefield  and  the  Gardner 
(formerly  the  Goodrich)  Orchards  in  East  Hampton.  We  have  very  few  veg- 
etable farms  as  such,  but  many  dairymen  have  cash  crops  such  as  potatoes, 
cabbage,  sweet  corn  and  cauliflower. 
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The  towns  of  Westbrook,  Clinton  and  Old  Saybrook  are  shore  towns 
and  most  of  the  income  in  these  towns  is  derived  from  summer  business. 
There  are  a  few  dairy  and  poultry  farms  in  these  towns.  There  is  more 
dairying  being  developed  in  this  section  due  to  the  fact  that  a  year-round 
market,  instead  of  a  seasonal  market,  has  been  secured.  The  seasonal  milk 
market  is  now  being  cared  for  by  the  large  milk  companies  such  as  Bryant  & 
Chapman  and  Brock-Hall  and  the  dairymen  are  selling  their  milk  the  year 
round  to  dealers  rather  than  to  summer  customers. 

The  towns  of  Essex,  Chester,  and  Saybrook  (known  to  us  as  Deep 
River)  might  be  classed  together.  They  are  primarily  industrial  towns. 
Here  again  are  isolated  dairy  farms,  most  of  them  retail  establishments. 
In  Chester  there  is  a  Jewish  poultry  settlement.  In  Essex  is  situated  the 
E.  E.  Dickinson  Witch  Hazel  Factory  (the  largest  in  the  world).  Many  people 
in  Essex  secure  their  living  from  Marine  activities  such  as  boat  building, 
repairing,  storage,  etc. 

Haddam  is  more  of  a  residential  town  than  anything  else.  The 
Cutaway  Harrow  Company,  The  Cotton  Hoe  Company,  end  the  Frissell  Webbing 
Company  employ  a  number  of  people  but  most  of  them  secure  employment  in 
other  towns. 

Killingworth  is  the  most  rural  town  in  the  county,  although 
there  are  very  few  commercial  farms  there.   There  are  many  part-time  farms, 
where  people  live  and  work  elsewhere  but  do  a  small  amount  of  farming  to 
help  keep  down  living  costs  and  cash  outlay  for  food.  There  are  several 
sustenance  farms,  also,  where  people  just  keep  going. 

The  remaining  town  is  East  Hamptom.  This  is  a  combination  in- 
dustrial and  summer  resort  town,  having  a  large  lake  instead  of  sea  shore. 
There  are  scattered  dairy  and  poultry  farms  in  it.  The  principal  industry, 
however  is  bells.  There  are  at  least  four  bell  factories,  and  one  thread 
mill. 

While  I  mentioned  East  Haddam  as  one  of  the  principal  agricul- 
tural towns,  which  it  is,  the  chief  cash  crop  is  summer  boarders.  There 
are  many  large  Jewish  and  Bohemian  summer  hotels,  most  of  ?rhich  are  run 
by  Jewish  and  Bohemian  farmers. 

From  this  brief  description  of  the  various  towns,  you  can  see 
that  certain  parts  of  the  county  are  what  might  be  termed  "A  Summer  Play- 
ground." Now  that  Route  80  has  been  opened  up  between  New  Haven  and  Say- 
brook, parts  of  Killingworth  will  continue  to  be  bought  up  more  and  more 
by  New  Yorkers  for  summer  homes. 

While  some  of  Middlesex  County  is  urban,  some  industrir.l  and  some 
rural,  4— H  Club  work  and  Home  Economics  work  can  be  cerried  on  in  practi- 
cally every  town  and  community.  Westbrook  has  been  a  stumbling  block,  but 
Mr.  Laidlaw  is  going  to  tell  you  how  that  was  overcome. 

At  the  present  time  Homemakers  Groups  are  meeting  regularly  in 
all  but  four  towns  and  on  special  occasions  in  one  other.  Some  form  of  A-H 
Club  ?.rork,  either  Homemaking,  Agriculture,  Health,  or  Nature  Study  is  being 
carried  on  in  every  to?Ti  in  the  County. 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY 

by 

R.  E.  Norcross 


New  Haven  County  might  veil  be  called  an  urban  county,  for  among 
its  twenty-seven  towns  there  are  two  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  State, 
Waterbury  with  a  population  of  106,500  and  New  Haven  with  a  population  of 
165,/+S4,  and  several  smaller  cities  and  large  towns  such  as  Meriden,  popu- 
lation 42,500;  Milford,  14,885;  Ansonia,  22,113;  Wallingford,  16,353;  West 
Haven,  26,550;  and  so  on  down  the  list.  The  total  population  of  the  county 
is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  state,  502,423- 

Manufacturing  is  no  doubt  a  dominating  factor  throughout  the 
county  with  the  brass  goods  industry  located  at  Waterbury  and  on  down 
through  the  Naugatuck  Valley.  The  rubber  industry  is  located  in  Naugatuck, 
silver  in  Wallingford  and  Meriden,  clocks  in  both  Waterbury  and  New  Haven, 
and  hardware  of  all  descriptions  in  Ne™  Haven.  For  this  reason,  much  of 
the  farming  in  New  Haven  County  is  part-time  farming. 

The  1935  agricultural  census  shows  4,407  farms  but  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  which  is  a  pretty  fair  check  on  commercial  farm- 
ing, has  on  its  list  only  a  few  over  one  thousand. 

The  topography  and  soil  types  naturally  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  farming  that  is  carried  on.  The  land  along  the  shore, 
stretching  from  Milford  to  Madison,  is  inclined  to  be  flat  to  gently  roll- 
ing and  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  loam.   The  western  half  of  the  county  is 
inclined  to  be  rough  and  rugged  with  hillsides  and  rocks  typical  farm  prob- 
lems.  The  eastern  half  of  the  county  is  characterized  by  gentler  slopes 
and  large  fields,  and  on  the  whole  contains  the  best  farms  in  the  county. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  towns  of  Wallingford,  Cheshire,  Meriden, 
North  Haven  and  Hamden.  There  are  many  good  farms  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  of  course,  but  they  are  mostly  centered  in  this  area. 

In  an  area  such  as  I  am  picturing,  it  would  be  easy  to  guess  the 
type  of  agriculture  carried  on  therein.  With  the  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion, the  milk  supply  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  dairying  ranks  first 
as  an  agricultural  issue  in  New  Haven  County.  In  this  connection  also, 
New  Haven  County  ranks  third  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  milk  cows 
among  the  eight  counties  in  the  state. 

The  vegetable  industry  is  located  along  the  coast  and  through  the 
central  portion  of  the  county  running  north  and  south  through  New  Haven 
and  Waterbury  with  the  greatest  concentration  of  acreage  in  the  towns  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  city  of  New  Haven.  There  is  also  a  concentration 
point  in  and  around  Waterbury,  particularly  in  the  town  of  Cheshire.  The 
vegetable  industry  not  only  caters  to  local  needs,  but  a  great  deal  is  ex- 
ported from  the  two  major  markets,  Waterbury  and  New  Haven,  to  the  New  York 
and  Boston  markets  as  well  as  to  some  lesser  markets  outside  of  the  county. 
The  vegetable  acreage  in  New  Haven  County  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all 
other  counties  in  the  state  put  together.  It  is  for  this  reason  largely, 
and  because  of  the  transportation  facilities  that  the  much-talked-of  regional 
market  will  no  doubt  be  located  in  this  area,  if  and  when  it  is  built. 
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One  of  the  largest  fruit  growing  areas  in  the  state  is  located  in 
New  Haven  County,  concentrated  primarily  in  the  towns  of  Cheshire  and  Wall- 
ingford  but  with  some  large  orchards  outside  of  these  two  towns. 

Poultry  is  also  one  of  the  major  enterprises  on  New  Haven  County 
farms.  The  1936  Bureau  of  Markets  figures  show  a  hen  population  of  4-58? 986 
which  is  larger  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  state  with  the  exception  of 
Hartford  County,  which  exceeds  it  by  about  fifty  thousand. 

Milk  is  sold  through  the  several  channels  common  to  all  of  us, 
with  the  bulk  of  it  going  to  the  CM. P. A.  and  the  balance  to  small  dealers  . 
independent  of  any  organization.   Vegetables  are  sold  largely  at  the  farmers' 
markets  located  in  V'aterbury  and  Ne?>  Haven,  \vith  some  peddled,  particularly 
along  the  shore,  to  the  summer  colonists.  Fruit  is  sold  retail  to  Fhole- 
salers  in  the  two  major  marketing  centers,  and  here  again  a  small  amount  is 
sold  directly  to  the  retailer  or  consumer  by  the  producer. 

Originally  poultry  and  poultry  products  were  sold  on  retail  routes 
by  the  producer.  When  the  Poultry  Producers'  organization  was  started  sev- 
eral years  ago  many  of  the  poultrymen  gave  up  marketing  their  own  products 
and  at  the  present  time,  with  both  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers'  asso- 
ciation and  the  Hamden  Auction,  very  little  direct  sale  from  producer  to 
consumer  is  carried  on.  Both  organizations  take  care  of  the  selling  of  eggs 
for  the  producer.  They  also  candle  and  prepare  the  eggs  for  the  market. 
The  auction  sells  the  live  poultry  as  well  as  other  types  of  livestock. 

A  hasty  picture  of  New  Haven  County  might  be  given  as  follows: 
A  county  of  27  towns,  more  than  half  of  which  are  more  urban  than  rural, 
with  two  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  state  within  its  boundaries.  An  area 
of  about  500,000  acres,  of  which  222,680  make  up  U,U01   farms.  Of  this 
222,680  acres,  eighty-three  thousand  are  plowed.   The  value  of  these  farms 
is  just  under  forty  million  dollars,  with  an  average  value  of  $8,231.  Many 
types  of  soil  are  found  in  the  county.  Most  roads  are  improved  and  some  of 
the  best  markets  in  the  world  are  accessible. 

### 


NEW  LONDON  COUNTY 

by 

Walter  Clark 


New  London  County  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State 
in  the  section  commonly  known  as  the  "eastern  highland."  The  elevations  are 
somewhat  lower  than  the  "westland  highland,"  ranging  from  sea  level  to  800 
feet.  The  county  is  rather  hilly  although  not  rugged.  Many  of  the  valleys 
are  partially  or  completely  occupied  by  gravel-like  knolls.  The  soil  is 
stony  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  areas  which  are  quite  free  of 
stone.  Almost  every  town  has  a  bog  or  marsh  of  10  to  500  acres.  Along  the 
Long  Island  shore,  tidal  marshes  are  very  common,  at  times  ranging  to  as 
much  as  1,000  acres  or  more  in  size. 
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The  majority  of  farms  are  located  on  what  is  known  as  Gloucester 
soil,  which  is  quite  leachy  and  low  in  the  necessary  minerals.  The  better 
dairy  farms  arc  located  on  Charlton  soil,  which  retains  moisture  and  is  a 
natural  clover  soil.  There  are  quite  extensive  areas,  however,  which  are 
poor  and  stony,  on  which  much  of  the  county's  poultry  business  has  expanded. 
Then  there  are  areas  which  are  poor  and  inaccessible  which  should  be,  and 
are  being  turned  back  to  forest  through  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

The  history  of  New  London  County  is  very  similar  to  other  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  First  it  was  settled  along  the  shore,  much  very  poor 
land  being  cleared  and  later  abandoned  for  better  land.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  many  cellar  holes  one  sees  while  passing  through  the  woods. 

In  the  early  days  agriculture  prospered  because  of  the  flourish- 
ing trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  importance  of  the  whaling  industry. 
L  arge  homes  were  built  throughout  the  county  because  of  the  income  de- 
rived from  agricultural  products  during  this  period.  Along  the  shore 
almost  every  town  had  its  shipyard  and  busy  wharf.  Fishing  has  always  con- 
tributed to  the  county's  income.  Along  the  streams  there  were  many  small 
textile  mills  which  had  and  still  do  have  an  influence  on  the  welfare  of 
agriculture. 

Almost  every  town  had  a  creamery  which  was  an  outlet  for  the 
dairy  farmers  and  not  until  the  middle  twenties  did  the  last  one  give  up 
the  ghost. 

The  industries  of  New  London  County  are  quite  diversified  but 
with  textiles  perhaps  predominating.  Many  of  these  textile  plants  are  at 
the  present  time  closed  or  operating  only  about  twenty-four  hours  a  week, 
or  less.  Some  of  those  which  have  closed  have  moved  south.  These  are  the 
mills  making  a  low  grade  of  goods,  however.  The  mills  making  a  high  class 
of  material,  such  as  rayon,  celanese,  etc.,  are  not  in  danger  of  being  moved 
because,  as  mill  men  tell  me,  the  water  supply  locally  is  among  the  best, 
and  the  skilled  operators  are  here.  There  are  several  heavy  paper  or  card- 
board mills,  a  thermos  bottle  plant,  and  right  now  the  busiest  place  in  the 
county  is  a  submarine  construction  concern,  which  has  enough  contracts  to 
keep  busy  for  the  next  three  and  a  half  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  1500  commercial  farms  in  the 
county.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  probably  about  as  many  more  part- 
time  farms. 

The  principal  business  of  the  commercial  farm  is  dairying.  This 
industry  brings  the  farmers  of  the  county  about  $2, 250, 000  a  year.   This  is 
closely  followed  by  the  poultry  industry,  which  sells  annually  about 
#1,250,000  worth  of  products.  The  vegetable  industry  is  small,  due  to  the 
limited  acres  of  easily  tilled  land.  Fruit  is  also  small,  comparatively, 
the  value  of  both  of  these  being  about  $500,000. 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  dairy  industry  in  the  county  has 
grown  from  a  business  supplying  small  creameries  and  local  trade  to  one 
where  milk  is  shipped  to  larger  centers  in  the  State.   It  is  estimated  that 
about  13%   of  the  milk  produced  is  shipped  to  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport, 
and  Providence.  This  is  due  to  the  various  milk  cooperatives  and  the  im- 
proved transportation  methods. 
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One  would  call  the  county,  as  a  whole,  rural.  There  are  only  two 
cities,  Norwich  and  New  London,  and  only  six  towns  of  over  5,000  population 
and  fifteen  towns  of  under  5,000.   These  six  towns  total  only  104,000,  and 
all  but  one  has  considerable  farming  in  addition  to  other  industries.  The 
fifteen  small  towns  total  only  26,652,  so  one  can  see  the  county  is  rural. 

About  35$  of  the  farmers  of  the  county  are  foreign-born. 
This  runs  as  high  as  60$  in  the  case  of  Colchester.  The  foreign  are  prin- 
cipally of  the  Slavic  races,  Jewish,  Finnish  and  Italian.  They  have  settled 
here  after  spending  some  time  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  sweatshops  of 
New  York,  and  in  skilled  and  unskilled  trades.  Many  of  them  have  turned  out 
to  be  pretty  good  farmers,  progressive  and  always  anxious  to  learn.  In  some 
cases  they  have  been  "taken  over"  by  unscrupulous  real  estate  operators,  and 
are  in  grave  financial  stress. 

Many  of  the  second  generation  leave  the  farm  for  other  endeavors, 
although  some  have  come  back  home  due  to  depression.  The  other  65$  is  com- 
posed of  Yankees  and  those  native-born  of  foreign  parents,  including  some 
Canadian-born  French.  Our  Extension  program  has  reached  some  of  all  these 
groups,  but  there  are  many  which  we  have  not  reached.  Naturally,  the  Yan- 
kees are  reached  in  the  largest  numbers  by  all  branches  of  the  work.   It  is 
probably  easier  to  reach  the  foreign-born  through  the  agricultural  programs 
than  the  home  demonstration  or  4-H  clubs. 

Socially  these  groups  do  not  mingle,  which  makes  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  reach  them  all  through  meetings.  Of  course,  there  is  the  religious 
barrier  which  is  difficult  to  overcome. 

Summarizing,  I  would  say  that  New  London  County  is  an  average 
county  with  a  big  job  still  ahead  in  Extension  work.  We  have  a  county  with 
a  great  variation  in  soil,  enterprises  and  people,  which  never  allows  for 
monotony,  but  is  always  creating  interest. 


TOLLAND  COUNTY 

by 

E.  E.  Tucker 

Tolland  County  is  a  superior  place  in  which  to  live.   It  is  near 
sea  level,  with  healthful  elevations  up  to  about  900  feet. 

Trading  centers  nearby  are  Hartford,  Springfield,  Manchester, 
Rockville,  Willimantic — these,  except  Rockville,  being  outside  the  margin 
of  the  county. 

Tolland  County  has  no  one  central  gathering  place  for  business  or 
culture.  Connecticut  State  College  is  located  on  the  eastern  border.  Small 
manufacturing  developed  in  many  local  communities  and  here  started  some  in- 
dustries that  have  become  widespread.  Woolen  goods  of  excellent  quality  are 
still  being  made  in  Rockville,  Talcotville,  Stafford  Springs  and  smaller  com- 
munities of  the  county  as  Somersville  and  Stafford  Hollow.   Pearl  button 
factories  are  located  in  the  eastern  hill  section.  Silk  thread  and  lace 
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have  been  made  here  up  to  depression  times,  and  cotton  thread  at  Williagton 
since  Colonial  days.  Health  waters  made  Stafford  Springs  famous  from  the 
days  before  it  was  settled  by  white  men.  Three  towns  on  the  western  border 
are  well  known  tobacco  and  potato  areas.  In  the  center  are  Bolton,  Coventry 
and  Hebron,  being  peach,  strawberry  and  cauliflower  areas.  Lately  cucumbers 
are  being  grown  extensively  in  the  Ellington-Somers  area,  partly  due  to 
spray  equipment  being  available  (for  potatoes)  and  are  grown  in  smaller 
units  in  nearby  towns. 

Pure  bred  dairy  herds  of  distinction  were  fairly  numerous  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  However,  T.B.  eradication,  followed  by  Bangs  disease 
losses,  nearly  cleaned  out  the  registered  herds. 

Judging  by  the  improved  equipment  in  use,  Tolland  County  is — 
Prosperous.  Judged  by  bills  owed — Badly  bent.  Judged  by  apparent  lack  of 
credit  of  many  farmers  and  the  visible  source  of  income — About  "broke." 

Most  of  the  farmers  have  cars,  radios,  some  have  large  spray  rigs, 
tractors,  etc.  The  homes  have  electricity,  water,  heat;  oil  is  used  instead 
of  wood,  also  gas  and  coal  are  used  on  many  farms. 

"Live  at  home"  opportunities  seem  neglected.  Bakers*  wagons  even 
penetrate  the  back  roads. 

Farm  operators  are  mainly  of  advanced  years.  Young  people,  un- 
less they  are  particularly  fond  of  farm  life,  choose  shorter  hours  and  a 
five  or  six-day  week  in  nearby  insurance  offices  or  in  industries. 

County  dairy  conditions  have  changed  from  a  notable  number  of  good 
breeders  to  a  few.   Cows  are  purchased  for  the  manufacture  of  milk,  but  we 
are  now  starting  to  swing  back,  due  to  disease  danger  in  purchased  stock. 
Pasture  and  roughage  crops  are  sold  only  to  the  herds  as  practically  our 
only  market.  Sheep  are  a  rarity  now,  whereas,  we  formerly  could  visit  a 
dozen  good  flocks  in  a  day.  County  poultry  operations  are  gaining  fast  upon 
dairying  as  to  importance. 

The  tobacco  area  now  fails  to  provide  a  good  living  for  six  months' 
work  a  year  as  it  did  quite  often  in  war-time  when  land  values  of  $1,000  per 
acre  were  often  quoted.  Potatoes  are  now  filling  in.  There  are  1800  acres 
in  the  county  in  commercial  potato  classification. 

Fruit  has  changed  from  100  commercial  orchards  in  1920  to  approxi- 
mately 20  in  1937. 

Children  are  better  dressed,  more  if  not  better  schooled,  have  much 
more  spending  money  and  less  oversight  than  in  former  periods,  some  people 
think. 

Employment  conditions  are  poorer  than  in  1932.  Until  recently  a 
good  worker  could  almost  choose  jobs.  There  have  always  been  unemployed, 
some  by  preference,  some  by  incapacity. 

Agricultural  Conservation  interest  is  not  up  to  1937.  There  are 
360  work  sheets  in  to  date  as  compared  to  427  completed  in  1937. 
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Farm  Bureau  membership  is  small,  but  does  grow  a  little.  There 
are  267  family  members  and  114  associate  members  for  1938.  There  are  about 
2,000  farms  in  the  county. 

Social  opportunities  are  very  much  available  to  most  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  work. 

The  county  is  well  covered  with  marketing  organizations.  Milk  is 
sold  by  CM. P. A.,  N.E.M.P.A.,  at  New  Haven,  to  Farmers'  Co-op.,  to  Pro- 
ducer-Dealers, etc.  Eggs  are  sold  by  Eastern  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers' 
at  Providence,  by  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers'  at  Hartford,  by  auction  at 
East  Hartford  and  Willimantic,  and  to  hatcheries,  local  and  otherwise.  Some 
of  the  larger  crops  of  potatoes  are  sold  cooperatively  but  stored  on  the 
farm.  We  have  the  Manchester  auction  for  strawberries  and  vegetables. 

Banks  have  sold  off  about  all  the  farms  on  which  they  had  fore- 
closed by  1932.  Numerous  farmers  are  prone  to  borrow  rather  too  heavily  if 
they  can  get  money  or  credit,  and  have  done  so. 

Examples  of  outstanding  successful  expansion  of  farm  business  and 
operation  of  more  farms  and  crop  land  are  noted  by  some  operators  at  the 
time  others  fold  up. 


WINDHAM  COUNTY 

by 

Raymond  E.  Wing 


The  population  of  Windham  County  is  made  up  of  various  races.  In 
the  cities  and  towns  French  predominate,  while  the  rural  sections  seem  to 
be  divided  up  into  different  groups.  In  the  southern  end  of  the  county 
there  are  many  Finns,  while  in  the  northern  part  there  are  a  good  many 
Hungarian,  Polish,  Lithuanian  and  Scandinavian  people.  This  tends  to  lead 
toward  poorer  social  conditions  than  might  be  the  case  if  they  were  all  of 
the  same  race.   It  tends  to  lead  toward  clans  or  cliques  with  considerable 
jealousy  between  the  various  groups.  The  so-called  natives,  or  Yankees, 
run  most  of  the  older  organizations  such  as  the  Grange.  The  Finns  have  a 
social  life  all  their  own  and  are  very  hesitant  to  mix  with  outsiders. 
They  have  various  club  houses  scattered  throughout  the  county  and,  while 
they  do  have  their  own  political  cliques,  they  have  one  front  where  out- 
siders are  concerned.  With  many  of  these  folks  fresh  from  the  old  country 
there  is  no  tendency  toward  a  good  community  spirit  until  the  second  genera- 
tion comes  along.  In  some  towns  where  second  generations  are  maturing  this 
is  not  as  much  of  a  factor. 

Eight  towns  out  of  the  fifteen  in  the  county  have  some  type  of 
industrial  activity.  Primary  among  these  are  textiles  which  of  course 
during  the  past  five  years  have  been  on  a  decline,  leaving  the  farmers  with 
an  additional  tax  burden  and  considerable  unemployment  in  the  towns  and 
cities. 
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We  are,  however,  situated  about  centrally  between  many  of  the 
large  cities  of  Rhode  Island,  southeastern  Massachusetts  and  central  and 
southeastern  Connecticut.  These  cities  are  all  within  short  trucking  dis- 
tances and  make  excellent  outlets  for  either  industrial  or  agricultural 
products.  A  few  of  the  towns  have  developed  or  brought  in  new  lines  of  in- 
dustrial business  to  take  the  place  of  textiles. 

Poultry  and  dairying  are  the  two  large  agricultural  enterprises  in 
the  county,  with  smaller  sections  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetables.  Poultry 
work  is  scattered  all  over  the  county  with  a  considerable  number  of  reasona- 
bly large  flocks.  There  are  approximately  4-00,000  laying  birds  kept  in  the 
county  and  the  broiler  business  is  second  to  none  in  the  state.  Most  of  the 
products  of  the  poultry  business  are  marketed  either  in  Providence,  Hartford 
or  New  York.  The  dairy  business  in  the  county  is  made  up  of  approximately 
10,000  cows  scattered  pretty  much  through  all  the  towns,  the  products  of 
which  go  mainly  to  Providence,  Hartford,  Webster  and  New  Haven. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
the  pasture  and  roughage  crops  throughout  the  county,  but  a  decline  in  rais- 
ing of  youngstock  up  to  1937.  For  this  reason  Windham  County  has  imported  a 
large  number  of  milk  cows  during  the  last  five;  or  six  years. 

Fruit  growers  are  mostly  centralized  in  three  or  four  towns  in  the 
county,  probably  having  a  total  crop  of  about  150,000  bushels  of  apples 
during  a  normal  year.  Most  of  these  products  are  marketed  in  Providence, 
Boston,  or  locally.  There  are  few  fruits  grown  to  any  extent  other  than 
apples. 

Vegetable  growing  is  divided  into  two  sections.  That  section 
around  Woodstock  is  selling  mostly  in  Southbridge,  Webster,  Worcester,  etc., 
and  growing  mostly  small  acreages,  in  connection  with  a  dairy  farm,  made  up 
of  truck  crops  such  as  carrots,  beets,  lettuce,  etc.  Vegetables  are  an  ex- 
cellent sideline  for  the  dairy  farms  in  this  area. 

The  second  section  is  around  Brooklyn  and  the  crops  consist  pri- 
marily of  potatoes,  cauliflower  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  The  potato  and  cauli- 
flower men  are  specialized  vegetable  growers  but  have  too  small  a  business  for 
economical  production.  Cauliflower  and  Brussels  Sprouts  are  grown  as  a 
sideline  on  many  of  the  poultry  farms.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  Fin- 
nish group. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  Windham  County  grew  more  Brussels  Sprouts 
than  any  county  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  California.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  this  is  still  true. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  poultry  and  dairy  products  of  the  county 
are  marketed  cooperatively  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  seven  buying 
cooperatives  which  help  farmers  with  the  purchase  of  their  necessities. 

The  soil  of  the  county  varies  considerably  from  a  heavy  Charlton 
soil  over  some  of  the  ridges  to  a  gravelly  Gloucester  in  some  sections,  with 
approximately  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  county  in  woodland. 

The  dairy  and  fruit  businesses  have  thrived  on  this  Charlton  soil 
while  the  poultry  and  vegetable  businesses  seem  to  follow  the  lighter  type  of 
soil. 

### 
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HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
of  the 
BRIDGEPORT  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 

by 

LeRoy  M.  Chapman 

Before  outlining  the  present  status  of  the  first  farmers'  co- 
operative fruit  and  vegetable  market  association  ever  to  be  established  in 
the  state,  a  brief  history  of  developments  leading  up  to  its  formation  would 
seem  to  be  in  order. 

Back  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds  the  farmers  of  Westport 
and  Fairfield,  largely  because  these  were  specialized  onion  and  vegetable 
areas,  were  meeting  regularly  in  Greens  Farms,  a  section  of  Westport,  as 
members  or  invited  guests  of  the  Greens  Farms  Farmers*  Club.  This  organiza- 
tion served  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  agricultural  subjects  of  those  days 
and  particularly  those  related  to  fruit  and  vegetable  production.   It  was 
here  that  many  of  our  Experiment  Station  workers  took  an  active  part  in 
preaching  new  ideas  at  Winter  Institutes.  This  Club  met  regularly  until 
1924.  Its  membership  and  particularly  its  officers  and  prime  movers  were 
native  Americans. 

The  new  organization  took  recognition  of  the  fact  that  county 
and  town  lines  were  rapidly  being  erased  by  more  mobile  transportation.  Its 
first  officers  included  men  from  Stratford,  Westport,  Fairfield,  Bridgeport, 
and  Milford.   It  recognized  the  fact  that  men  of  other  nationalities  than 
Americans  were  rapidly  becoming  interested  in  vegetable  production  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  Among  the  first  officers  we  find  four  Irishmen,  three  Ital- 
ians, three  Americans  and  one  German,  elected  by  the  twenty-seven  men  atten- 
ding the  organization  meeting.  It  recognized  marketing  as  a  major  problem 
of  vegetable  production,  for  at  its  organization  meeting  a  man  who  later 
took  the  helm  in  State  Association  affairs  was  duly  elected  to  deliver  to 
the  Bridgeport  Telegram  daily  quotations  of  all  local  produce  following  the 
daily  price  fixing  meetings  of  the  Exchange  Committee. 

Meetings  were  held  monthly  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month  with  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  men  present.  The  early  history 
shows  that  sales  were  made  by  backing  the  wagons  to  the  curb.  Several  dif- 
ferent sites  were  used  and  finally  after  being  knocked  from  "pillar  to  post" 
by  the  police  department,  a  move  was  completed  to  take  the  market  from  the 
street  to  a  private  piece  of  property  on  Water  Street.  This  location  was  ad- 
jacent to  a  wholesale  house  and  was  leased  March  10,  1916. 

In  two  years'  time  the  market  lot  grew  too  crowded  and  the 
group  was  forced  to  seek  larger  quarters.  Here  fate  stepped  in,  for  Clifford 
Wilson,  then  Mayor  of  Bridgeport,  condemned  a  whole  block  of  dilapidated 
buildings  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  ordered  them  razed  at  a  cost  to  the 
city  of  something  like  a  million  dollars.  This  area  was  filled  in  and  paved, 
and  came  to  be  known  as  "The  Plaza." 

It  was  during  this  approximate  period  of  unrest  that  Lawrence 
Bevan,  then  County  Agent,  and  Guy  Smithy  former  Economist  of  the  Connecticut 
State  College,  made  the  first  contacts  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the  Exten- 
sion Service.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  materially  responsible  for  building  up 
continued  confidence  among  the  members  in  the  intervening  years. 
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The  Plaza  lot  was  an  open  air  market  on  the  Post  Road,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  wholesale  district,  with  wooden  platforms.  It  seemed  to  the 
farmer  users  that  a  municipal  market  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired  but 
problems  appeared  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  among  which  were  police  regu- 
lations or  restrictions  occasioned  by  increasing  traffic  and  larger  and  more 
numerous  trucks.  In  the  twenties  came  a  marked  increase  in  huge  truckloads 
of  vegetables  from  out  of  state  sources,  which  displayed  their  ?rares  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  municipal  area. 

As  pointed  out,  a  mayor  welcomed  them  with  open  arms  and  ironically 
a  mayor  kicked  them  out.  Mayor  McLevy's  city  beautification  program  in  1934. 
brought  the  municipal  market  to  an  abrupt  end.  Numerous  attempts  were  made 
to  get  the  city  to  provide  other  space  but  all  were  unsuccessful.  Failing  in 
this  and  after  compilation  of  annual  revenue  at  the  same  fee  of  50$  per  day 
which  the  city  had  previously  received,  the  farmers1  market  opened  up  in 
1935  on  a  leased  lot  on  Stratford  Avenue,  several  blocks  east  of  the  munici- 
pal location. 

This  situation  prevailed  for  three  years  but  meantime  the  group 
had  become  incorporated  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.   In  this  period 
also  a  reserve  of  about  $1800  had  been  accumulated,  representing  chiefly  the 
difference  between  annual  income  and  expenses  of  market  operations. 

The  final  stage  of  Bridgeport's  farmer  market  development  was 
brought  about  by  the  greed  of  their  landlord.  High  rental  made  further 
operations  risky  and  the  city  was  scouted  for  other  possible  central  vacant 
lots  or  open  areas.  This  search  revealed  a  scarcity  of  suitable  sites  and 
resulted  in  some  rather  quiet  investigations  of  possible  purchases.  It 
ended  almost  directly  across  the  street  and  following  several  meetings  with 
the  members  the  city  of  Bridgeport  found  itself  with  a  cooperatively-owned 
farmers'  market. 

The  property  purchased  is  a  level  area  of  approximately  two  acres 
in  size.   This  is  over  three  times  as  large  as  any  previous  site.  It  was 
assessed  for  $65,000  but  was  purchased  for  $19,000  and  cost  another  $1,000 
to  grade  and  fill. 

When  the  deal  was  consumated  an  immediate  move  was  made  to  have  the 
assessment  reduced  and  it  was  scaled  down  to  $49,000.  It  can  probably  be 
brought  no  lower  than  $30,000.  The  Association  was  incorporated  for  $20,000 
and  the  sixty-seven  stockholders  paid  in  $5025  in  cash  to  apply  on  the  pur- 
chase price.  Par  value  is  $25.  The  nationalities  of  these  members,  so  far 
as  individual  families  are  concerned,  are  fifteen  Italian,  twelve  Slavish, 
ten  American,  nine  Irish,  six  German  and  four  Jews.  They  reside  in  eleven 
towns . 

It's  a  true  co-op  due  to  Dr.  Clarke's  insistence  that  it  be  a  one- 
man  one-vote  proposition,  and  that  no  member  be  allowed  to  own  more  than 
twenty  shares  of  stock.  Pledges  that  will  undoubtedly  be  paid  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year's  operation  will  add  another  $500  to  $750. 

Finally,  as  to  the  overhead  costs,  interest  and  taxes — these  are 
already  assured,  as  two  of  the  largest  wholesalers  in  the  city  have  rented 
space  for  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  those.  Daily  fees  are  50$  and  with 
the  prospect  of  a  night  market  soon  there  should  be  built  up  a  tidy  sum  to 
further  reduce  the  face  value  of  the  mortgage. 
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Last  year  this  market  sold  $175,000  worth  of  produce.  Today  the 
speculators'  trucks  are  directly  across  the  street,  adding  their  volume  to 
the  east  side  sales.  Two  wholesalers  are  now  already  in  the  new  area,  with 
at  least  two  more  occupying  small  stores.  It  seems  safe  to  predict  that 
within  five  years  the  entire  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  district  will  be 
well  on  its  way  to  this  east  side  location  and  the  Bridgeport  Fuiit  and  Veg- 
etable Market  Growers'  Association,  which  has  paved  the  way  during  twenty 
years  in  more  ways  than  one,  will  have  re-made  the  entire  appearance  of  one 
section  of  the  city. 

### 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  REACHING  ALL  THE  FARM  PEOPLE 

OF 
HARTFORD  COUNTY 

by 

Russell  Anderson 


In  Extension  Work  in  Hartford  County  we,  as  agents,  feel  that 
there  is  a  problem  that  affects  all  of  us  in  about  the  same  way.   In  select- 
ing a  subject  for  presentation  at  this  Conference,  we  mutually  agreed  that 
the  problem  of  trying  to  reach  more  and  more  farm  people  continually,  was 
one  that,  at  times,  baffled  us.  We  asked  ourselves,  first,  what  prevents 
us  from  reaching  more  people,  and  second,  how  thin  can  we  spread  ourselves 
and  still  do  the  job  effectively? 

This  paper  deals  only  briefly  with  the  first  question  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  get  some  discussion  that  will  lead  to  the  answer  of  the  second 
question. 

The  1935  census  figures  credit  Hartford  County  with  6,172  farms. 
Extension  workers  know  from  experience  that  in  addition  to  those  we  could 
add,  for  good  measure,  the  suburban  farmers  and  their  families  who  make  de- 
mands on  our  time  and  are  not  listed  in  the  census.   I  haven't  a  reliable 
estimate  on  the  number. 

Of  these  6,172  farmers,  their  wives  and  children,  how  many  do  we 
reach  in  any  one  of  several  ways?  Well,  our  mailing  lists  in  the  county 
total  about  4,800  with  some  duplication  between  departments.  We  are  working 
with  955  4-H  Club  members.  There  are  744  rural  women  in  homemaking  groups. 
We  have  852  Farm  Bureau  members.  Last  year,  1,314  farmers  in  the  county 
participated  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.  Any  combination  of 
these  figures  doesn't  come  near  the  total  number  of  people  who  occupy  the 
6,172  census  farms.  An  important  question  is,  should  it? 

If  we  are  bent  on  reaching  more  people,  we  believe  that  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  factors  that  serve  to  restrict  the  numbers  we  are  working 
with: 

One,  I>? efficient  Planning  of  Agents'  Own  Time.  This  problem  is  a 
very  lengthy  one,  but  just  to  give  one  illustration  I  might  say  that  we,  as 
agents,  agreed  that  with  our  office  in  a  fairly  large  city,  we  spend  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  time  driving  in  and  out  of  the  city  before  we  ever  get 
started  on  real  field  work.  It  was  suggested  that  in  some  instances  this 
could  be  overcome  by  starting  out  for  our  destinations  directly  from  our 
homes.  Inefficiencies  creep  into  our  farm  visits  and  more  particularly  our 
request  visits  from  farmers. 

Two,  The  Effectiveness  of  the  Extension  Service  as  an  Educational 
Sales  Organization  is  High.  This  fact  leads  to  a  limitation  of  the  number 
of  people  we  can  reach.  If  an  organization  or  group  of  people  with  a  certain 
interest  has  an  idea  or  set  of  ideas  that  it  wants  to  get  across,  it  uses 
every  means  at  its  disposal  to  enlist  the  efforts  of  the  Extension  Service  to 
put  that  or  those  ideas  across.  Quite  often  these  ideas  are  just  temporary 
in  nature.  Nevertheless,  we  add  them  to  our  program  without  any  thought  of 
having  them  displace  something  else  that  had  previously  been  planned  as  a 
part  of  our  regular  program. 
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Three,  Lack  of  Flexibility  in  our  Programs.  We  are  not  sure  to 
what  extent  we  should  be  reaching  part-time  farmers  as  well  as  those  in  the 
lowest  income  groups.  Our  programs  in  each  of  the  project  lines  are  perhaps 
aimed  at  a  middle  to  upper  class  group.  The  question  comes  into  our  minds 
whether  or  not  we  should  carry  a  parallel  program  for  the  less  advanced — or 
should  we  say  the  lower  crust?  To  illustrate  the  thought,  we  have  reference 
to  the  type  of  work  done  by  the  Home  Demonstration  Agents  several  years  ago 
in  which  they  carried  on  a  program  of  clothing  work  and,  in  addition,  con- 
ducted a  very  popular  series  of  meetings  which,  I  believe,  were  called  the 
ABC  Sewing  Classes.  These  were  aimed  particularly  at  those  who  didn't  know 
the  fundamentals  too  well. 

If  we  agree  that  we  must  reach  more  people  in  the  county,  we  have 
to  face  this  problem  more  squarely  in  each  of  the  three  lines  of  work. 

Four,  The  Enrollment  Completion  System  in  4.-H  Club  ?'ork.  There 
are  merits  to  be  considered  in  this  point.  However,  the  continual  striving 
for  a  definite  enrollment,  coupled  with  detailed  work  with  youngsters  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  high  record  of  completions,  serves  as  a  very  de- 
cided limiting  factor  in  the  number  of  young   people  who  can  be  reached 
through  the  Extension  Program.  There  is  a  question,  of  course,  just  how 
this  system  might  be  modified  to  produce  the  desired  results  if  you  are  at- 
tempting to  reach  more  4--H  Club  youngsters. 

Five,  An  Agent  Getting  Certain  Satisfactions  Out  of  His  Job.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  in  4-H  Club  work— and  it  is  equally  true  in  other  lines 
of  work — we  are  bound  to  reach  fewer  people  if  we  vrork  more  closely  with 
those  who  respond  to  teachings  quickly.  As  Agents,  we  are  all  inclined  to 
do  this  because  of  the  personal  satisfaction  it  gives  us  to  work  with  the 
most  progressive  people.  This  factor  restricts  the  number  of  people  with 
whom  we  work  and  it  probably  has  some  bearing  on  the  commonly  heard  criti- 
cism that  we  work  only  with  the  upper  crust  and  that  successful  4.-H  Club 
youngsters  are  given  too  much  push  and  publicity. 

Six,  Increased  Demands  on  the  Part  of  Those  We  are  Already  Reaching. 
This  factor  necessarily  limits  the  number  of  additional  people  with  whom  we 
can  work.   It  brings  up  a  very  important  question  of  policy  that  hammers  on 
the  Extension  door  all  the  time;  namely,  should  we  be  reaching  those  who  are 
expressing  the  greatest  need  or  those  who  have  the  greatest  need?  It  is 
only  natural  that  those  we  work  with  should  come  back  for  more.  Where  should 
we  cut  these  people  off  to  allow  for  the  reaching  of  more  people? 


The  above-mentioned  factors  are  but  a  few  of  many  that  limit  the 
number  of  people  we  are  going  to  work  with. 

The  second  portion  of  the  discussion  in  our  staff  group  centered 
around  this  question,  "How  thin  can  we  spread  ourselves  and  still  do  the  job 
effectively?"  We  haven't  the  answer. 

A  hint  at  the  right  answer  might  be  gleaned  from  Director  Carrigan 
of  Vermont  in  his  paper  entitled,  "What  is  Agricultural  Planning?"  I  quote 
a  selected  portion  of  his  philosophy:   "We  must  think  in  terms  of  rural  people 
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and  how  to  help  them  study  and  think  and  .understand  instead  of  thinking  about 
our  vast  store  of  special  information  and  how  many  people  we  can  get  to  take 
it.   I  believe  the  Extension  Service  may  be  the  key  to  this  development  if 
it  is  ready  to  grasp  the  opportunity.  If  it  is  not,  we  will  probably  awaken 
some  day  from  our  efforts  to  reach  more  people  and  get  more  practices  adopted 
to  find  that  some  other  agency  has  taken  the  ball." 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  MEMBERSHIP  DINNER 
-AN  ACTIVITY  INVOLVING  THE  THOLE  ORGANIZATION- 

Eleanor  S.  Moss 


In  1930  the  Membership  Committee  planned  a  dinner  to  which  every 
member's  family  could  come  without  the  cash  cost  being  prohibitive.  Through 
the  Directors  in  as.ch  town,  chickens,  vegetables  and  pies  were  solicited 
from  members  coming  to  the  dinner.  An  organization  in  Torrington  prepared 
and  served  the  dinner.  During  the  dinner,  those  who  had  not  contributed  food 
were  asked  to  give  cash.  This  collection  covered  all  cash  costs. 

This  plan  worked  quite  well  for  four  years  with  a  steadily  in- 
creasing attendance  that  found  the  Y.M.C.A.  too  small  the  second  year,  and 
the  Connecticut  Junior  Republic  outgrown  by  the  fourth  year.  In  the  meantime, 
the  staff  spent  much  time  collecting  food  and  dishes.  The  armory  was  the  only 
building  in  the  county  big  enough  to  set  tables  for  five  hundred  or  more 
people.  The  armory  has  a  small  kitchen  in  the  basement,  just  enough  for  cof- 
fee; no  tables,  no  dishes  and  possibly  one  hundred  chairs. 

Tables,  chairs,  dishes  and  silver  were  loaned  by  different  organi- 
zations and  brought  to  the  armory.  The  food  was  solicited  and  collected  as 
usual,  figuring  on  enough  for  four  hundred  people. 

The  Colored  Church  agreed  to  cook  and  serve  the  dinner.  They  over- 
estimated their  ability.  When  time  for  dinner  arrived,  there  was  not  enough 
food  cooked  and  not  enough  people  to  serve  it.  A  few  of  the  women  present  at 
this  meeting  decided  that  they  could  put  on  the  dinner  themselves  and  a  mem- 
bership dinner  committee  was  formed  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  representa- 
tives of  eight  towns  who  were  willing  to  take  charge  of  a  table.  They  worked 
on  the  basis  of  feeding  eight  hundred  people  and  made  out  lists  of  food  needed. 
The  Directors  cooperated  and  as  much  food  as  possible  was  collected  from  the 
county.  Potatoes  were  escalloped  in  big  dishes  and  brought  in  hot.  Mashed 
turnips  were  also  brought  in  hot.  The  committee  purchased  meat  and  had  it 
roasted  and  made  meat  loaves  enough  for  all.  The  dinner  came  on  Friday  and 
about  fifteen  fish  loaves  were  also  made. 

Under  this  plan  a  table  was  in  charge  of  one  town.  This  town  fur- 
nished dishes,  silver  and  waiters.  Tables  and  chairs  were  in  charge  of  the 
Agricultural  Agents.  After  two  years  of  this  general  plan  with  still  increa- 
sing numbers  coming,  Mrs.  Webster,  who  was  chairman  of  the  dinner  said,  "It 
looks  like  an  awful  task  to  feed  1,000  people,  but  any  town  can  feed  a  hundred. 
Why  don't  we  divide  the  county  into  eight  or  ten  groups  and  let  each  group 
furnish  silver,  serving  dishes,  and  food  for  100  people?"  The  committee  fur- 
nished paper  plates  and  cups  and  purchased  rolls,  coffee  and  cheese.  Butter 
was  donated. 

The  committee  now  consisted  of  the  dinner  chairman  and  a  representa- 
tive for  each  table.  The  committee  arranged  their  plans  so  that  no  waiters  were 
needed  except  for  coffee  and  everyone  sat  down  to  eat  at  the  scheduled  time. 
Immediately  after  dinner  the  tables  are  cleared,  silver  and  serving  dishes  are 
disposed  of  and  the  hall  is  ready  for  the  afternoon  program.  The  committee  now 
wishes  to  purchase  silver. 

People  come  to  their  own  dinner — they  have  contributed  food  and  ser- 
vice. Granges,  Fair  Associations  to  which  they  belong  have  furnished  tables 
and  chairs.  Trucking  companies,  business  concerns  and  undertakers  have  helped. 

It's  a  real  county  dinner. 

www 
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CLUB  WORK  IN  WESTBROOK 

by 

James  T.  Laidlaw 


According  to  the  records  club  work  in  Middlesex  County  has  pro- 
duced some  fine  achievements,  but  with  the  passing  of  time,  certain  groups 
grew  up,  others  left  their  communities  and  some  left  no  recruits  to  carry- 
on  for  them. 

Westbrook  had  had  active  clubs  but  went  the  way  of  a  number  of 
the  others.  So  last  October  Westbrook  was  cme  of  the  towns  in  which  there 
was  no  active  club  work. 

A  year  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Seften  and  Mr.  Miles  to  de- 
velop Garden  Club  work,  but  due  to  a  number  of  complicated  and  involved  de- 
tails this  fell  through.  Miss  Ailing  had  received  a  request  from  Miss 
Mulvey  in  the  Grammar  School,  but  here,  too,  this  ran  into  difficulty. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  beginners  the  challenge  of  attempting  to 
build  club  work  where  there  was  no  active  work  was  a  real  one,  so  I  visited 
the  town.  The  school  principal,  partly  as  a  result  of  a  nature  visit  the 
preceding  year  again  renewed  her  request  for  some  work  in  the  grammar  school 
there,  but  suggested  that  I  talk  with  certain  people  in  the  town  and  the 
local  school  supervisor  before  going  too  far. 

An  appointment  was  made  with  the  supervisor,  who  suggested  I  write 
him  a  letter  explaining  club  work,  which  he  would  be  pleased  to  present  to 
the  local  school  boards. 

In  the  meantime,  Miss  Mulvey  invited  me  to  speak  to  the  upper 
grades  at  an  assembly  to  see  if  there  was  sufficient  interest  to  organize  a 
club.  We  found  a  large  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  were  definitely  inter- 
ested in  4.-H  Club  work. 

Next  I  had  a  note  from  the  School  Board  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  voted  to  have  no  club  work  in  the  school  this  year. 

In  January  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  the  Saybrook  Rotary  Club  on 
Club  Work  in  Middlesex  County.  After  the  meeting  Oliver  Chalker  of  West- 
brook asked  me  a  number  of  questions.  He  has  two  boys  of  club  age  whom  he 
thought  would  be  interested  in  the  type  of  program  outlined.  Would  I  be 
willing  to  come  to  Westbrook  to  talk  over  such  a  program?  I  would.  So  Mr. 
Chalker  invited  a  group  of  boys  to  his  home,  and  with  them  one  member  of  the 
school  board  and  his  son.  We  had  a  very  fine  meeting;  afterwards  the  member 
of  the  school  board  said  he  would  certainly  not  have  voted  as  he  had,  had  he 
known  just  what  it  was  all  about.  At  this  meeting  with  the  boys  at  the  home 
of  Oliver  Chalker,  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  organization. 

The  evening  set  for  organization  found  Oliver  Chalker  in  bed  and 
the  gathering  scheduled  at  the  school  house,  so  that  the  school  board,  meet- 
ing that  evening,  could  meet  with  us.  They  even  assembled  a  half -hour  early 
to  do  this.  At  this  joint  meeting  the  good  points  of  club  work  were   stressed 
and  the  interests  of  the  children  given  as  proof  there  was  a  place  in  West- 
brook for  it.  Following  this  the  School  Board  went  off  to  discuss  club  work 
along  with  their  other  business,  and  the  group  of  boys  and  some  of  their  par- 
ents remained  in  the  Auditorium  where  we  organized  a  Poultry  Club  with  1U 
members. 


Between  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  with  the  boys  at  the  home  of 
Oliver  Chalker  and  the  meeting  with  the  School  Board,  John  Spencer  had  evi- 
dently done  some  very  fine  work,  because  the  school  board  decided  to  change 
ite  vote  and  allow  club  work  on  school  time,  to  be  carried  as  a  regular  ac- 
tivity. Miss  Mulvey,  the  principal  then  asked  me  to  have  Miss  Ailing  and 
myself  outline  the  various  types  of  agricultural  and  homemaking  club  activi- 
ties. We  made  these  presentations  at  separate  times  and.  then  five  clubs 
were  organized j  namely,  Foods,  Health,  Sewing,  Handicraft  and  Nature-Garden. 
These,  with  the  Poultry  Club,  make  six  active  clubs  in  Westbrook. 

The  question  of  how  one  person  is  able  to  organize  six  clubs  in  a 
town  where  they  did  not  want  4-H  Club  work  may  be  on  your  minds.  How  was  it 
done?  Personally,  I  believe  it  was  the  result  of  a  number  of  factors: 

1.  There  had  been  some  .  ine  club  work  in  the  town. 

2.  A  contact  had  been  made  with  a  number  of  people  on  garden 
work.  This  contact  showed  that  there  was  an  interest  even  though  it  was 
not  allowed  to  develop. 

3.  The  contact  with  an  interested  parent  was  sufficient  to  push 
the  interest  into  a  real  club. 

4.  The  presence  of  one  of  the  school  board  at  the  first  group 
meeting  was  sufficient  to  prove  to  him  that  if  there  was  as  much  interest 
in  this  group,  others  should  have  a  share  in  it. 

5.  Some  of  the  local  adults  were  interested  in  the  4-H  program, 
when  it  was  explained  to  them,  because  it  offered  constructive  v/ork  jobs 
for  their  youngsters  at  home. 

### 
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DIRECTORS'  MEETINGS  IN  NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY 

by 

R.  G.  Hepburn 

Regular  monthly  directors'  meetings  are  held  in  New  Haven  County 
from  October  through  April.  The  directors  meet  for  luncheon  and  afterward 
hear  reports  from  members  of  the  staff,  committees;  transact  current  busi- 
ness and  usually  a  guest  speaker  is  invited,  who  talks  on  a  subject  of  in- 
terest. 

In  the  past  talks  have  been  given  by:  the  President  of  the  New 
Haven  Kiwanis  Club,  a  representative  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 
Yale  Medical  School,  President  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Milk  Administrator,  etc.  Several  of  the  directors  have  given 
interesting  accounts  of  trips  to  Florida,  the  West  Coast,  Canada  and  Alaska. 

A  real  family  spirit  is  evidenced  at  the  directors'  meetings. 
Having  reports  from  the  staff  keeps  the  directors  in  close  contact  with  the 
work  and  gives  them  a  better  understanding  of  our  work  and  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  The  directors  are  interested  in  all  phases  of  the  work  and  keep 
in  close  touch  with  all  departments.  For  example,  they  feel  that  4--H  work 
is  as  definitely  a  part  of  their  responsibility  as  other  fields.  We  do  not 
have  separate  A-H  directors  and  get  away  from  the  danger  of  over-organization. 
Out  of  a  membership  of  UU   on  the  board,  only  nine  are  not  connected  with  4— H 
work. 

The  same  story  is  true  of  other  projects.   If  one  were  to  examine 
the  lists  of  members  of  the  major  project  committees  he  would  find  the  di- 
rectors well  represented  on  these  different  committees. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  board  are  expected  and  planned  for. 
Business  is  conducted  promptly  as  problems  arise.  Directors'  meetings  are 
an  excellent  means  of  contact  not  only  for  the  staff  but  for  the  State 
College  people  as  well.  When  Director  Corbett  presented  the  proposed  plans 
for  the  Silver  Jubilee,  he  did  so  at  a  regular  directors'  meeting.  Miss 
Bilason,  Mr.  Clapp  and  others  from  headquarters  have  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sented some  subject  for  the  directors'  consideration. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  board  keep  Farm  Bureau  work  alive  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  directors,  where  it  rightfully  belongs.  Any  questions  of 
policy  are  decided  here.  At  these  meetings  we  are  discussing  our  work  with 
about  50  people  representing  a  cross  section  of  the  farm  people  whom  we  are 
working  for  and  with. 

Many  problems  which  we  would  have  to  settle  at  the  office  are  dis- 
cussed at  directors*  meetings  and  usually  are  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  farm  people,  whereas,  if  we  settled  these  without  the  help  of  the  direc- 
tors, it  might  well  be  contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  farm  folks  in  general. 

We  are  giving  about  50  people  a  first-hand  view  of  the  work  and 
they  can  correct  any  scoffings  or  misunderstandings  they  encounter  back  in 
the  county.  There  can  be  no  question  that  increased  goodwill,  better  under- 
standing of  Farm  Bureau  work  and  increased  memberships  may  have  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  directors'  meetings. 

■u-m 
11  it  it 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  USE  OF  TOM  CLUB  COMMITTEES 

by 

Tilford  W.  Cocks 


After  six  years'  experience  with  Town  Club  Committees  I  am  just  as 
sold  on  the  idea  as  a  very  veil  informed  member  of  our  County  Club  Committee 
who  recently  asked,  "Well,  just  how  is  club  work  carried  on  without  town  or 
county  club  committees?1' 

Because  folks  are  folks  and  not  chemicals  there  has  been  no  v^'ry 
definite  method  of  procedure  in  the  organization  of  Tovm  Club  Committees. 
Methods  have  varied  but  in  most  towns  it  has  been  something  like  this: 

The  a-H  Club  Farm  Bureau  director  in  the  town  learns  that  there  is 
some  interest  in  the  organization  of  either  a  boys  or  girls  <4~H  club.  The 
director  has  heard  about  town  club  committees  and  likes  the  idea.  A  meeting 
is  called,  to  which  is  invited  a  dozen  or  so  families  in  which  there  is 
known  to  be  some  interest  in  4-H  club  work.   At  this  meeting  a  general  de- 
scription of  club  work  is  given  — the  projects,  activities,  and,  more  impor- 
tant, what  is  expected  of  club  members ,  parents,  local  leaders,  and  local 
people,  the  town  club  committee.   Sooner  or  later  in  the  discussion  that 
follovs,  someone  always  asks  the  question,  "How  do  we  get  a  club  started?" 
The  answer  is,  you  can  have  a  club  when  there  is  a  Town  Club  Committee  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  itj  when  the  town  club  committee  has  secured  a 
suitable  leader  for  the  kind  of  club  to  be  organized;  and  when  there  are 
enough  interested  children  of  club  age  close  enough  together  to  make  meet- 
ings possible. 

It  may  be  important  to  note  that  there  is  a  job  for  the  town  club 
committee  before  it  is  born.  Its  responsibility  is  to  get  a  leader  for  each 
prospective  club.  So  in  the  minds  of  the  members  on  the  committee,  there  is 
never  a  doubt  but  what  they  are  directly  responsible  for  the  club  work  in 
their  town. 

Someone  present  usually  asks,  "How  do  we  get  a  town  club  committee? 
How  many  members  must  it  have?  How  often  does  it  meet?"  One  of  the  staff 
members  explains  that  there  is  no  "cut  and  dried"  method  of  "getting"  town 
club  committees — that  usually  at  meetings  just  like  this — of  interested 
people,  the  committee  is  selected,  by  nominations  from  the  floor. 

The  number  of  members,  the  size  of  the  committees  serving  thirteen 
towns  in  the  county,  varies  from  four  to  eight  members .  They  are  told  that 
the  County  Club  Committee  is  composed  of  the  club  directors  from  each  town 
and  in  nearly  every  case  this  person  is  made  the  chairman  of  the  Town  Club 
Committee. 

In  answer  to  the  question  how  often  to  meet,  it  is  explained  that 
that  is  more  or  less  up  to  the  committee  members ;  that  they  usually  do  not 
meet  unless  they  have  something  to  doj  and  that  few  committees  meet  more  than 
twice  a  year. 

Note — The  people  at  the  meeting  are  not  told  that  the  agents  will 
try  to  see  to  it  that  the  members  of  the  committee  have  something  to  do,  not 
XYZ  jobe,  but  real  responsibilities. 
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That  is  how  town  club  committees  are  used.  They  are  given  respon- 
sibilities, and  here  are  some: 

To  secure  suitable  local  leaders  for  clubs. 

To  keep  the  agents  informed  about  the  clubs  in  the  town  and  about 
prospective  clubs. 

To  plan  and  be  responsible  for  town  achievement  programs.   (Last 
fall  the  Town  Club  Committees  planned  12  Achiivement  Programs  without  the 
pre'sence  of  an  agent.) 

To  plan  town-wide  club  programs,  picnics,  and  tours — if  and  when 
the  local  people  want  them. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  if  it  has  not  been  made  clear  why  town  club 
committees  are  organized  and  how  they  are  used,  the  reasons  are  in  brief: 

1.  They  are  organized  so  that  the  local  people  can  be  responsible 
and  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  work  in  their  town. 

2.  They  are  organized  so  that  there  will  be  a  more  or  less  per- 
manently interested  organization  of  adults  in  the  town,  to  help  maintain 
club  interest  when  child  enthusiasm  lags. 

3.  They  are  organized  to  encourage  some  parents  to  lend  encour- 
agement to  the  boy  or  girl  project  which  otherwise  might  be  considered  just 
kids'  play. 

U*      They  are  organized  so  that  new  clubs  may  be  started  when  the 
existing  ones  disorganize.  Club  members,  like  local  leaders,  are  more  inter- 
ested in  doing  their  best  when  they  know  some  grown  folks  in  their  community 
are  watching  with  interest  their  results. 

### 
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TOLLAND  COUNTY  EXHIBIT 

by 

E.  Henry  Seften 

The  Tolland  County  Exhibit  and  Field  Dsy  originated  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Rockville  Fair,  the  county  club  committee's  decision  against 
making  4.-H  exhibits  at  the  Stafford  Fair  and  the  passing  of  the  Annual  Farm 
Bureau  Tour  and  Field  Day. 

Each  year  in  April  a  committee  is  appointed  to  make  plans,  submit 
ideas  and  approve  or  disapprove  ideas  for  our  Annual  Exhibit.  This  committee 
usually  meets  twice  and  outlines  the  program  to  be  followed  for  the  exhibit. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  agents  having  to  do  everything  in  preparing  for 
this  event,  including  acting  as  expressmen,  carpenters,  department  super- 
intendents and  clean-up  crew. 

This  year  three  sub-committees  are  working  to  prepare  for  and 
manage  their  own  exhibits.   This  move  should  shift  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  for  the  exhibit  to  these  committees. 

This  event  is  usually  held  in  August  at  the  County  Home,  Vernon 
Center,  not  the  most  suitable  place,  but  as  good  as  can  be  found.  The  ex- 
hibits occupy  four  large  halls,  two  of  which  include  A-H  entries,  one  for 
entries  made  by  homemakers  and  one  for  exhibits  made  by  the  men. 

The  men's  exhibits  have  been  most  interesting  and  educational. 
Swiss  cow  bells,  gun  exhibits,  collections  of  farm  workshop  tools,  scythes 
used  during  various  periods,  D.H.I. A.  records,  pasture  sods,  pipes,  coins, 
arrow-heads,  and  many  other  things  have  been  exhibited.  Mr.  Tucker  and  his 
committee  have  always  played  an  important  part  in  making  our  exhibit  a 
success. 

The  women's  exhibits  always  draw  much  attention  and  include 
classes  for  many  things  which  the  homemaker  likes  to  show.  This  year  the 
homemakers  will  steal  the  show  with  the  long  list  of  unusually  interesting 
and  original  exhibits  planned  for. 

The  club  department's  feature  entry  is  the  booth  exhibits,  usually 
numbering  between  20  and  35  and  occupying  one  large  hall.  This  attracts 
more  attention  than  anything  else  on  display.  Clubs  are  urged  to  prepare  a 
booth,  and  a  rule  is  made  not  to  allow  any  club  member  to  exhibit  unless 
his  or  her  club  has  set  up  a  booth.  Other  exhibits  include  livestock,  can- 
ning, clothing,  vegetables,  flowers,  etc.  All  entries,  except  livestock, 
must  be  in  by  Friday  evening,  the  night  before  our  one-day  exhibit. 

All  classes  are  judged  by  noon  so  that  the  program  really  begins 
at  about  2:00  P.M.  on  the  spacious  lawn  in  front  of  one  of  the  large  halls 
where  seats  are  arranged  in  a  large  semi-circle.  The  program  begins  with  a 
special  feature  which  the  committee  has  decided  upon.  Last  year  "Your  Town 
on  Parade"  was  presented  by  six  of  the  thirteen  towns  in  the  county.  Two 
years  ago  a  Bohemian  Folk  Dance  was  presented.  Following  this  is  our  County 
Style  Dress  Revue,  one  of  our  greatest  attractions.  A  parade  and  introduc- 
tion of  all  livestock  club  members  follows  immediately  after  the  dress  revue 
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while  the  audience  is  still  seated.  A  chopping  and  sawing  contest  and  a 
Softball  game,  to  decide  the  4--H  county  championship  team,  winds  up  the 
afternoon  program. 

During  the  last  three  years  either  one  three -act  play  or  two  one- 
act  plays  have  been  presented  in  the  evening.  This  evening  program  usually 
draws  a  larger  and  different  group  of  adults,  most  of  whom  come  early  in 
order  to  see  all  the  exhibits. 

If  we  are  to  continue  4-H  club  exhibits  or  fairs,  I  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  to  conduct  them.  The  results  of  four  years 
of  this  type  of  event  have  been  gratifying,  and  each  year  we  find  new  possi- 
bilities for  making  our  exhibit  better  than  ever. 

m 
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TAfHAT  EXTENSION  WORK  MEANS 
TO  THE  TOWN  OF  ASHFORD 

by 
Merrill  W.  Abbey 

The  town  of  Ashford  was  selected  by  the  Windham  County  Exten- 
sion Staff  because  we  thought  it  was  an  excellent  example  of  how^the  Ex- 
tension Service  is  contributing  to  the  community  and  should  continue  to 
contribute  in  the  future  in  an  even  greater  degree. 

This  map  shows  the  roads,  streams  and  communities  of  the  town, 
together  with  a  key  to  the  different  types  of  agriculture  carried  on.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  726,  with  approximately  192  families  with  an 
average  of  3.8  persons  per  family.  There  are  152  children  A   to  16  years 
of  age.  There  are  21,610  acres  in  the  town.  The  grand  list  is  $4-94-, 782, 
with  a  tax  rate  of  35  mills.  Over  60$  of  the  population  is  native  foreign 
or  of  mixed  parentage  or  foreign-born.  A  large  percentage  of  this  foreign 
element  is  composed  of  Polish,  Czechoslavakian,  Hungarian  and  Slavish  people. 
The  town  is  divided  within  itself  because  of  racial,  religious,  political 
and  geographical  differences  which  are  quite  bitter. 

The  old  folklore  of  many  of  these  nationalities  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  folk  dsnces,  songs  and  get-togethers.  At  a  dance  sponsored 
by  the  4.-H  folks  in  Ashford  recently,  I  found  myself  trying  to  do  the  Hun- 
garian echottische  and  the  Polish  polkas. 

There  are  six  communities  within  the  town  with  two  active  chur- 
ches and  six  schools.  Father  Dunn  is  a  dominant  figure  among  the  Catho- 
lics, with  the  $81,000  Stone  Church  which  he  helped  to  build.  Everything 
was  contributed — voluntary  unskilled  labor  from  the  town  built  most  of  the 
church. 

The  only  industry  besides  agriculture  is  lumbering.  The  average 
cash  earnings  as  taken  from  figures  gathered  by  Paul  Putnam,  Farm  Manage- 
ment Specialist,  on  the  commercial  farms  are  $582.   There  are  60  commercial 
farms  and  20  residences. 

Markets  for  poultry  are  found  in  Hartford  and  Willimantic.  Some 
milk  is  shipped  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Outside  work,  too,  is  an  important  economic  factor  in  the  town. 

Up  until  1929  there  was  only  one  Farmers'  Association  member  in 
the  town;  now  there  are  twenty-four.  The  growth  of  the  Windham  County 
Farmers'  Association  membership  in  the  town  may  be  attributed  to  many 
factors,  but  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  peoole  are  realizing  its 
worth . 

I  have  here  remarks  from  each  Agent  on  the  various  lines  of  work 
being  carried  on  in  the  town.  These  projects  are,  of  course,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  educational  work  done  through  farm  and  home  visits,  phone  and 
office  calls,  circular  letters,  bulletins  and  other  methods. 
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A.  Mr.  Raymond.  Wing 


In  Ashford  in  1935  there  was  a  group  of  older  boys  between  4--H 
Club  age  and  adult  age  that  we  were  very  much  interested  in  "getting  on  the 
right  track."  With  this  group  we  started  a  Father-and-Son  Farm  Management 
Group,  based  primarily  on  the  younger  generation's  keeping  account  books  on 
the  farms.  This  group  has  worked  out  very  successfully  and  is  continuing 
with  winter  meetings  each  year  and  a  field  tour  during  the  summer.  While 
we  do  not  have  ?ny  statistics  on  the  incomes  on  these  farms  because  of  the 
short  period  of  time,  indications  are  that  incomes  are  increasing. 

This  project  has  also  aided  in  making  better  parental  relationship 
and  keeping  the  boys  on  the  farm  by  building  up  the  businesses  to  a  point 
where  the  boys  get  a  fair  share  of  the  income. 

In  the  fall  of  1936,  a  community  committee  in  Ashford  decided 
that  it  wanted  Forestry  Work  in  the  town;  thus  the  forestry  program  was  in- 
stigated. Two  winter  meetings  and  a  thinning  demonstration  were  held  in 
the  town.  The  winter  meetings  were  quite  successful  but  the  thinning  dem- 
onstration lacked  greatly  in  attendance  although  those  who  did  attend  were 
very  much  interested.   To  date  we  have  not  been  able  to  check  on  definite 
results. 

Electrification  in  Ashford  has  been  a  long-time  project.  We   had 
been  working  on  one  12-mile  extension  for  about  two  years  before  we  were 
able  to  get  it  put  through.  Since  that  time  the  main  part  of  our  so-called 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  project  is  located  in  the  Town  of  Ash- 
ford, with  over  60  interested  customers  still  unserved.  They  will  be  in- 
cluded either  in  a  Rural  Electrification  Administration  project  or  served 
by  the  Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Company.  In  addition  to  having  house 
lighting,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  commercial  enterprises  in  Ashford 
which  will  benefit  from  electricity,  since  there  are  a  number  of  poultrymen 
in  that  area. 

B.  Mr.  William  Brown 

Poultry  has  developed  in  Ashford  from  a  minor  enterprise  to  the 
leading  source  of  income  for  the  town.  Today  the  products  of  poultry  such 
as  eggs,  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks,  breeding  stock,  broilers  or  poultry 
meat  comprise  the  major  business  on  nearly  all  the  farms.  Many  of  these 
farmers,  in  the  egg  business  particularly,  still  carry  only  the  White  Leg- 
horn breed,  Ashford  being  the  last  town  in  Windham  County  to  change  to  the 
heavier  breeds.  At  the  present  time  75%  of  the  hens  in  Warrenville  are 
Leghorns . 

The  past  few  years  has  seen  a  heavy  influx  of  broiler  raising  in 
Ashford,  as  well  as  in  other  Windham  County  towns.  This  broiler  business 
has  been  built  up  partly,  at  least,  by  the  growth  of  a  large  hatchery  in 
Warrenville. 

A  large  portion  of  the  eggs  from  Ashford  are  sold  through  the 
Hartford  Auction  and  make  up  a  good  share  of  auction  volume,  especially  that 
of  white  eggs.  At  the  present  time  the  auction  is  holding  monthly  meetings 
with  the  Warrenville  shippers  with  an  attendance  of  about  forty,  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with  market  conditions  at  the  Auction. 
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During  the  hatching  season  many  of  the  eggs  are  sold  for  hatching, 
which  brings  a  10  or  12-cent  premium  over  top  market  prices.  Most  of  these 
hatching  eggs  are  sold  to  the  local  hatchery,  some  in  Brooklyn  and  a  few  to 
other  hatcheries.  Poultry  meetings  held  in  Farrenville  always  draw  excel- 
lent attendances,  averaging  from  50  to  60  a  meeting. 

C.  Miss  Doris  Child 

After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  during  which  time  there  was  no  Home 
Economics  work  carried  on  in  Ashford,  a  new  group  has  recently  been  formed. 
Mrs.  Frank  Cushman  is  the  present  local  leader,  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Hansen  is 
the  secretary  of  the  group. 

The  women  were  very  much  interested  in  glo ve -making ,  and  as  a  re- 
sult several  pairs  of  gloves  were  made  in  the  community.  A  large  group  was 
present  at  a  reseating  and  refinishing  meeting  in  May. 

Next  year's  program  has  been  planned  with  the  major  interests  in 
"Improving  Home  Grounds"  and  Foods. 

The  group  is  very  anxious  to  sponsor  a  Young  Mothers'  Club,  and 
plans  are  getting  under  way  for  its  formation. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  need  for  more  Home  Economics  Work. 
There  is  a  definite  demand  from  the  women  for  it. 

D.  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Chapman 

There  are  three  homemaking  clubs  in  Ashford.  The  Ashford  Busy 
Clothiers  is  led  by  Miss  Clara  Armitage,  who  has  been  a  leader  for  seven 
years.  This  club  has  always  taken  part  wholeheartedly  in  the  demonstration 
and  judging  contest  and  has  won  scholarships  to  Short  Course.  However,  the 
girls  are  scattered  and  have  had  to  depend  on  their  leader  to  be  taken  four 
or  five  miles  to  their  meetings.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  reason  why  the 
club  is  not  more  active.  Their  projects  consist  of  one  unit  in  foods  and 
two  in  clothing,  and  there  are  five  girls  enrolled  in  the  club. 

The  Ashford  Country  Girls,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Mary 
Kovarovics,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  homemaking  clubs  we  have  in  the  county. 
Last  year  they  were  the  State  Winners  in  the  Social  Progress  Contest,  spon- 
sored by  the  R.C.A.Radio  Corporation,  and  won  the  R.C.A.  Radio  given  by  that 
company.  This  club  has  been  meeting  for  four  years,  and  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  demonstration  and  judging  contests,  as  well  as  in  the  Dress  Re- 
vue. It  has  taken  a  large  part  in  all  community  affairs  and  has  given  sev- 
eral plays  and  entertainments. 

The  Ashford  Busy  Fingers  consists  of  ten  members  and  is  led  by 
Mrs.  Leon  Gardner,  a  member  of  the  Home  Economics  Club  and  a  former  member 
of  the  County  Club  Committee.  This  club  meets  at  the  school  and  during 
school  time.  Although  this  is  its  first  year  of  work,  one  member  took  part 
in  the  Dress  Revue  and  all  members  expect  to  enter  in  all  other  club  af- 
fairs. The  program  consists  of  three  units  of  clothing. 
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There  are  four  agricultural  4--H  clubs  in  Ashford  at  the  present 
time.  Two  of  these  are  organized  outside  the  school  with  local  leaders. 
One  club  carries  on  both  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  one  is  a  regular 
school  club. 

The  Happy  Go  Lucky  Gardeners,  with  the  wife  of  a  former  club  mem- 
ber as  leader,  is  a  very  active  garden  club.  There  are  12  members.  As 
usual,  this  year  they  are  working  on  a  play  and  striving  to  raise  funds  to 
send  as  many  of  these  members  as  possible  to  camp.  Three  members  of  this 
club  have  been  selected  as  Junior  Counselors  at  camp  this  year.  They  have 
some  very  good  garden  projects.  The  club  goes  strong  for  singing  and  games 
at  the  meetings,  in  addition  to  following  a  carefully  planned  garden  program. 

The  Ham  and  Egg  Club,  as  the  name  suggests,  is  composed  of  pig  and 
poultry  club  members.  A  former  4-H  club  member  is  their  leader.  Although 
this  4-H  club  has  its  problems  on  regular  meeting  dates,  it  will  probably, 
as  last  year,  have  many  individual  4.-H  achievements  after  its  names.  Here's 
a  list  of  the  members'  1937  Achievements: 

1.  Received  first  and  fifth  places  in  poultry  judging  the  the  state. 

2.  Received  fourth  place  at  State  Club  Exhibit  for  ooultry  booth. 

3.  Took  an  active  part  in  sponsoring  the  Ashford  town  and  Tolland 
County  Poultry  Show. 

4.  One  member  attended  Camp  and  one  the  Rural  Youth  Conference. 

5.  Champion  Baby  Beef  Animal  in  the  State. 

6.  Total  receipts  from  projects  $1150.75  (not  including  the  baby 
beef  animal. ) 

The  Feathered  Folk  4-H  Club,  although  a  school  club,  has  a  man  as 
local  leader  who  spends  considerable  time  with  them  on  trips.  They  had 
three  on  schedule  this  year.  There  are  nine  members  in  this  group,  all 
from  very  low  income  families.  The  4-H  Club  has  done  considerable  work  on 
a  beautification  project  for  the  school,  and  has  started  getting  an  agri- 
cultural library  together  in  a  bookcase  which  the  members  themselves  made. 

The  Ashford  Busy  Carpenters,  with  a  teacher  as  its  leader,  have 
made  many  useful  articles,  done  repair  jobs  in  the  home  and  school,  and 
have  been  active  in  bird  feeding.  Practically  every  member  made  a  bird 
feeding  station  and  put  it  up  for  bird  feeding  this  winter.  There  are  13 
members  in  this  group. 

Completions  in  the  town  last  year  were  94$  for  67  enrolled.  We 
believe  the  record  will  be  as  good  this  year. 

In  summarizing  the  club  program  for  Ashford,  we  find  64  different 
4-H  club  members  enrolled  out  of  the  85  of  grammar  and  high  school  age  who 
are  eligible. 

The  Windham  County  4--H  Service  Club  is  dominated  by  the  Ashford 
young  folks,  who  turn  out  twenty-five  strong  for  practically  every  meeting. 
We  are  considering  calling  them  the  Ashford  Youth  Extension  Group  next  year. 
These  older  young  folks  are  doing  things  together,  thereby  forgetting  many 
of  the  racial  prejudices  that  in  the  past  have  kept  them  apart. 
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The  Ashford  Poultry  Show  sponsored  by  the  Farm  Management  and  4-H 
clubs  is  tops  in  the  State  for  local  shows.  This  year  200  attended  the  pro- 
gram and  the  hall  was  packed  with  exhibits  of  birds,  eggs  and  booths. 

In  my  hurried  survey  of  the  town  with  its  population  of  726  in 
192  families,  I  found  that  the  Agricultural  Agents  had  made  112  visits  to 
different  families,  the  homemaking  agent  had  contacted  31  families  in  home- 
making  work,  the  Club  Agents  60  in  the  club  program  and  the  Conservation 
Agent  21.  Since  December  1,  1937,  69.7$  of  the  families  have  had  help  from 
the  agents  of  the  County  Extnesion  Service. 

We  could  go  on  telling  you  many  other  things  about  the  Extension 
Program  in  Ashford .  I  have  enumerated  only  a  few  of  the  concrete  things 
that  we  have  thought  of  off-hand.  There  are  the  mail,  the  bulletins,  the 
direct  contacts  the  folks  have  with  Connecticut  State  College,  and  the  in- 
direct contacts.  We  feel  pepped  up  about  these  things  that  are  being  done 
in  a  town  taken  as  a  sample,  but  we  can  readily  see  the  need  for  much  more 
constructive  work  in  the  town  of  Ashford. 

ffl 
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SELLING  OUR  WORK 

by 

Reuben  Brigham 
(Condensed  from  Mr.  Brigham' s  Talk) 


How  we  can  best  use  facilities  offered  us  to  get  material  across 
is  up  to  each  individual.  We  may  have  a  well  balanced  program  but  may  not 
have  the  necessary  means  of  putting  it  across.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  we  deal  with  and  the  agencies  through 
whom  we  work. 

I  saw  an  editorial  in  a  North  Carolina,  newspaper  in  1928  which 
goes  back  to  some  of  the  problems  that  are  no?r  intensified.  The  editorial 
read  as  follows: 

"Editorial  on  the  News  Reporter,  White ville,  N.  C." 
January  12,  1928 

County  Agent  Quinerly  over  in  that  column  called  "Farm  Talk"  that 
he  sometimes  runs  in  this  paper  has  something  to  say  this  week  about  persis- 
tence and  the  editor  needing  his  column  because  he  has  a  lot  of  space  to 
fill  ud.  We  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  agent  the  fact  that  we  edit  this 
newspaper.  We  select  what  goes  into  its  columns  and  every  article  must  con- 
form to  certain  standards  before  it  finds  a  place  within  it-  Contrary  to  a 
general  opinion,  there  is  no  dearth  of  things  to  fill  up  a  newspaper  with. 
If  one  were  to  come  into  this  office  and  see  the  piles  of  stuff  that  hit  the 
wastebasket  they  would  be  rid  of  that  notion.  There  is  no  dearth  of  matter 
to  fill  up  columns.  He  is  mistaken  there.  There  is  plenty  and  too  much 
matter  tc  fill  the  paper  up  with,  but  there  is  not  an  over-supply  of  materi- 
al such  as  County  Agent  Ouinerly  nuts  in  his  column.  In  editing  the  News 
Reporter  we  select  what  we  think  is  good  from  what  we  think  is  bad;  and  we 
have  uniformly  found  his  column  to  be  good  from  all  standnoints .   It  would 
take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  of  the  standards  by  which  the  news  selected 
to  fill  the  News  Reporter  is  judged  but  here  are  the  same  considerations: 
informative  and  educational  value  that  should  have  a  direct  bearing  on  mak- 
ing better  and  more  prosperous  homes  in  Columbus  county;  local  interest; 
terseness  of  statement;  directness  of  appeal.  Usually  we  find  all  of  these 
in  "Farm  Talk"  and  we  recommend  it  to  every  reader  of  the  News  Reporter. 
And  we  would  like  to  state  again  the  fact  that  we  edit  our  newspaper;  we 
select  what  goes  into  it.  To  us  there  is  something  more  to  publishing  a 
newspaper  than  merely  filling  up  columns;  something  more  than  making  money. 
It  is  doing  something  we  believe  will  give  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  folks 
■e  serve. 


The  county  agent's  problem  is  to  find  what  the  things  are  that  best 
tie  in  to  people's  ways  and  means. 

The  Extension  Service  needs  to  have  a  program  planning  project. 

It  is  said  of  Texas  that  you  can  take  any  statistics  of  any  kind 
in  the  United  States,  divide  them  toy  ten  and  you  have  Texas.  This  year  the 
State  of  Texas  held  a  program  planning  meeting.  It  was  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  brought  into  one  room  all  heads  of  departments  in  Texas.  They  had 
a  state  planning  board  for  the  first  time.  They  found  out  what  the  resour- 
ces were  in  Texas.  They  found  out  activities  going  on  that  people  did  not 
realize. 
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The  county  agents  say  that  they  feel  people  are  pretty  well  fed  up 
with  meetings.  We  need  to  be  reasonably  concise  and  brief  at  our  meeting's. 
We  can  go  direct  to  the  point  at  this  time.  At  one  time  we  thought  we  had 
to  lead  up  to  our  subject. 

We  give  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  people  we  serve. 

The  problem  in  our  work  is  that  we  become  so  involved  and  so  busy 
that  we  do  not  get  around  to  telling  people  what  is  going  on.  We  forget  to 
tell  anybody  that  we  have  a  machine  that  is  running.  We  get  so  wrapped  up 
in  routine  of  each  individual  county  that  we  don't  take  the  time  to  round 
things  up  and  tell  people  what  we  have  been  doing.  The  following  letter  was 
received  from  a  home  demonstration  agent: 

"My  time  is  so  filled  up  with  just  putting  across  projects  that  I 
never  seem  to  get  around  to  reporting  to  the  papers  on  what  we  have  accom- 
plished," sadly  writes  a  home  demonstration  agent.  Truly,  I  sympathize.  I 
don't  like  writing  reports,  either.  Yet,  what  shall  we  do  about  it?  Just 
say  we  haven't  the  time  and  let  it  go  at  that?  May  there  not  be  some  rea- 
sons why  we  should  find  the  time  to  report  to  the  papers  on  what  we  are 
doing?  For  instance,  isn't  it  true  that  we  are  public  officials?  Aren't 
we  being  paid  our  salaries  from  public  funds?  Doesn't  our  public,  seeing  it 
pays  the  bill,  appear  to  take  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  what  we  are  supposed 
to  do  and  how  we  are  doing  it?  And,  doesn't  this  same  public  read  its  local 
newspapers  rather  regularly?  So,  if  we  are  meeting  and  talking  \iith   400  or 
500  people  in  the  county  from  month  to  month,  might  it  not  be  well  to  keep 
the  other  1,500  or  2,000  who  might  be  interested  informed  about  what  we  are 
saying  and  doing?  Aren't  there  a  good  many  things  that  we  are  telling  the 
4.00  or  500  with  whom  we  meet  that  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  1,500  to 
2,000  whom  we  don't  meet  regularly,  yet  who  have  much  the  same  problems  as 
those  we  do  see  and  talk  with?  Perhaps  one  less  project  and  a  few  more  news 
stories  would  net  us  just  as  much,  after  all,  in  results  accomplished.  Who 
knows?  And,  think  of  the  lessened  wear  and  tear.  Might  it  not  be  worth 
trying?" 

In  going  around  to  meetings  in  a  county  you  may  talk  to  as  many  as 
many  as  4.00  or  500  people  at  a  series  of  meetings  but  if  there  is  a  story 
that  can  be  put  up  in  a  concise  form,  it  is  possible  to  get  the  gist  of  what 
you  told  the  people  to  the  1,500  people  in  the  rest  of  the  county.  The 
thing  that  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  is  that  all  people  are  involved 
in  a  public  way  in  a  county. 

There  are  two  simple  principles  that  you  use  in  getting  attention — 
first,  material  should  be  in  simple  form  readily  understandable,  and  second, 
simplicity  must  be  maintained.  We  are  so  anxious  to  make  a  good  impression 
that  we  tend  to  elaborate  too  much. 

There  are  many  ways  to  present  material.  You  can't  get  it  over  in 
just  one  way.  With  some  persons  there  is  a  school  of  thought  that  if  he  or 
she  gets  a  bulletin  published,  he  has  done  his  job. 

Get  all  your  material  on  two  sides  of  a  single  sheet.  With  the 
multitude  of  material  that  is  going  out,  the  important  thing  is  to  get  it 
down  in  concise  and  simple  form. 
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W.  H.  Darrow  got  out  a  pamphlet  in  Texas,  the  title  of  which  is 
"Write  As  lou  Would  Say."  Speak  your  own  words  in  your  own  way.   There  are 
no  born  writers.  Any  extension  worker  can  learn  to  write  good  material  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  It  is  regularity  that  counts.  Your  local  news- 
paper is  a  worthwhile  institution. 

The  secret  of  getting  attention  is  to  understand  the  interests  of 
the  people,  what  they  need,  or  what  they  think  they  need. 

More  than  ever  wg  have  to  sit  down  with  our  local  people  in  their 
communities,  talk  over  their  problems  and  find  out  what  is  the  motivating 
interest;  what  can  be  done  for  them,  their  community,  or  their  children. 
There  is  a  great  necessity  of  encouraging  the  individual  to  think  as  much 
as  possible  what  he  can  do  for  himself. 

First,  we  ought  to  go  to  the  individual  man  or  woman  and  say,  "We 
have  a  group  of  problems  that  should  be  worked  out.  Now,  what  can  you  con- 
tribute to  help  your  community  or  state?"  We  have  to  make  the  people  feel 
this  is  something  they  want. 

What  is  an  extension  nev/s  story?  A  bare  statement  giving  advice 
on  how  to  do  something  is  not  a  news  story.  Facts  must  be  tied  in  with  lo- 
cal peoole.   The  story  must  be  about  people — what  they  have  done,  what  they 
have  been  told,  or  a  particular  situation  that  concerns  them.  The  story 
should  include  who,  when,  what  and  why.  There  is  only  jufJt  so  much  that 
peoole  are  going'  to  absorb  anyway. 

When  speaking  at  an  extension  meeting  you  must  do  so  in  the  simp- 
lest language.  First,  be  practical.  You  must  have  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy. Too  often  we  don't  get  the  groundwork  done;  we  put  up  the  structure, 
and  then  it  falls  over.  If  farm  people  are  going  to  take  charge  of  tilings, 
you  can't  do  it  overnight.  Second,  be  brief.  Third,  clarify  your  speech. 
Express  yourself  so  that  the  other  fellow  won't  have  any  question  as  to 
what  you  are  talking  about.  And  fourth,  have  a  human  aspect  to  the  story. 
If  you  only  have  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  you  have  to  get  down  to  the  most 
important  points. 

We  should  pay  careful  attention  to  boiling  down  what  we  have  to 
say  in  a  concise  and  vivid  way  so  that  it  will  appeal  to  our  people. 


MORE  AND  BETTER  LIVING  FROM  THE  FARM 

by 

Walter  T.  Clark 


Perhaps  a  few  comments  on  the  origin  of  this  part  of  our  conference 
program  might  not  be  amiss.   Sometime  previous  to  May  6  Director  Corbett  ap- 
pointed a  group  to  meet  with  Kenneth  Warner  of  the  U.S.D.A.  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  a  project  which  would  get  more  people  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  getting  more  of  their  living  off  the  farms  on  which  they  live. 

This  group  met  at  Storrs  on  May  6  and  consisted  of  Messrs.  Young, 
"Putnam,  Brundage,  Garrigus,  Perregaux,  Clapp,  Warner,  Corbett;  the  home  dem- 
onstration agents  and  county  agents  from  Litchfield  and  New  London  Counties. 
We  had  farm  account  book  figures  from  Mr.  Putnam,  home  account  book  figures 
from  Miss  Stratton  and  some  valuable  summaries  from  Professor  Davis'  survey. 
The  account  book  figures  were  from  the  better  farmers,  and  what  we  need  is 
information  from  the  group  not  being  reached  by  Extension  Service  at  the 
present  time  because,  as  Mr.  Putnam  brought  out,  56%  of  Connecticut  dairy 
farms  have  incomes  of  $600  or  less  and  28%  have  incomes  of  £'300  or  less. 
How  many  of  these  are  we  reaching  no  one  knows,  but  probably  not  very  many. 

It  was  decided  by  the  group  to  go  ahead  with  this  proposed  project 
and  the  next  step  was  to  decide  on  some  kind  of  an  "Action  Program." 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Clapp,  chairman;  Miss  Mason,  vice- 
chairman;  Messrs.  Putnam,  Abbey,  Moss  and  Clark  were  appointed  to  work  out 
this  "Action  Program." 

On  May  23  the  committee  met  at  Storrs.  Having  agreed  in  the  pre- 
vious meeting  that  additional  information  was  needed,  it  was  suggested  that 
a  survey  be  taken.  If  you  will  remember,  in  1934-  the  Economics  department 
took  quite  a  complete  survey  in  56  towns  in  the  State.  It  was  the  commit- 
tee's opinion  that  a  single  town  which  was  representative  of  the  county  be 
decided  upon  and  that  town  surveyed  to  determine  how  much  the  farms  are  now 
contributing  to  family  living  to  form  a  basis  for  developing  a  future  pro- 
gram. Three  counties  were  asked  to  make  up  such  a  survey  blank  and  send  it 
to  Storrs  so  that  it  could  be  embodied  into  one. 

A  small  town  committee  consisting  of  the  directors  and  others 
could  be  of  great  help  in  getting  this  survey.  The  matter  of  the  survey 
and  the  "live  at  home  program"  should  be  discussed  at  a  directors'  meeting 
to  get  their  endorsement. 

The  committee  also  suggested  that  some  sort  of  a  score  card  or 
true  or  false  questionnaire  be  left  with  each  family.   It  was  suggested  that 
some  families  who  are  doing  a  good  job  on  this  project  might  be  asked  to  put 
on  an  exhibit  of  what  they  got  off  the  farm  towards  their  living.  A  good 
place  for  this  might  be  at  the  county  Field  Day  or  picnic. 

An  outline  for  the  proposed  action  program  is  as  follows: 

I.  Assembling  of  available  facts  in  the  state  to  determine.* 

1.  The  need  for  farm  families  to  secure  a  larger  part  of  their  living 
from  the  farm. 
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(a)  Estimate  of  average  cash  income  on  Connecticut  farms. 
Number  of  farms  with  income  below  $600,  below  $300. 

(b)  Tabulation  from  Home  Account  Records,  Farm  Account  and  Survey- 
Records  to  show  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way  the  farm  sup- 
plements the  family  living, 

(c)  Secure  from  Home  Accounts,  tabulate  and  itemize  household  and 
personal  expenditures  for  rural  families  of  various  sizes. 

II.   A  study  of  all  rural  families  in  one  town  in  each  county  to  determine: 

1.  How  much  the  farm  contributes  toward  family  living. 

2.  The  inroortance  of  various  contributions  from  the  farm. 

3.  A  sound  program  to  develop  better  living  from  the  farm  for  this  town. 

This  study  is  to  be  used  as  a  guide  to  develop  a  County  Program  for 
Better  Living  on  the  Farm — from  the  Farm. 

III.  Develop  immediately  State  and  Countj''  Programs  to  encourage: 

1.  Adequate  and  proper  canning  and  storage  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

2.  Raising  and  storage  of  meat. 

IV.  Farm  and  Home  Week: 

One  day  to  discuss  Better  Living  on  the  Farm,  From  the  Farm. 
V.  Publicity: 

1.  Release  series  of  timely  news  stories  to  acquaint  people  with  program. 

2.  Case  stories  showing  what  farm  has  provided  to  supplement  family 
living. 

VI.  Fall:  Supper  meetings,  food  all  home-grown  products. 

Jointly:  Men  and  women  to  discuss  program. 

VII.  Demonstrations  at  county  meetings  and  fairs: 

Showing  what  can  be  done  in  supplementary  family  living  from  the  farm. 

VIII.  Winter: 

County  meeting  to  check  progress  of  program  and  reformulate  1939  program. 

This  project  is  not  new  to  the  State.  We  had  something  along  this 
line  during  the  war  years.  There  was  another  outbreak  of  it  during  the  early 
part  of  the  depression,  and  now  that  we  are  in  a  recession  it  is  before  us 
again.  I  personally  think  it  should  be  with  us  continually.  It  should  not  be 
lost  in  the  shuffle  as  soon  as  things  point  upward  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  farm  should  first  of  all  be  used  to  produce 
food  for  the  farm  family  and  secondly,  to  develop  as  efficiently  as  possible 
the  business  for  which  the  farm  and  farmer  are  adapted.   I  also  believe  no 
project  has  yet  been  devised  which  calls  for  more  coordination  of  all  workers 
than  this.  If  coordination  in  the  counties  and  the  state  office  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  this  program  it  never  will  be,  nor  will  the  program  ever  work. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

by 

R.  Clyde  Yarbrough 
(From  Stenographic  Notes) 

What  would  happen  if  all  speech  were  suddenly  wiped  off  the  map? 
What  a  chaos  the  world  would  be  thrown  into!  None  of  the  things  that  should 
be  done  could  be  done. 

Speech  is  man's  most  important  characteristic  and  most  useful 
asset.  Ninety-njLne  percent  pf  man's  communication  is  done  through  speech. 
Only  one  percent  is  carried  on  by  means  of  written  language.  From  the  time 
one  is  two  years  old  he  uses  speech. 

We  live  in  a  country  that  is  run  by  talk}  laws  are  made  by  talk, 
our  politicians  are  elected  by  talk,  American  education  is  founded  on  talk. 
We  educate  people  by  talking  with  them.  We  live  in  a  nation  that  is  ruled 
by; built  upon, and  administered  by  the  theory  of  talk.   Speech  is  a  teacher's 
chief  tool  in  translating  vast  and  valuable  knowledge  to  his  students. 

There  are  many  people  who  know  their  information  but  who  do  not 
have  the  necessary  means  to  get  themselves  across — proper  speech.  Better 
speech  means  a  happier,  better  adjusted,  better  educated  nation.  The  best 
way  to  this  is  through  persuasive  public  speech.  There  is  no  other  working 
tool  that  has  the  real  skill  that  speech  has.  It  possesses  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  general  store  of  knowledge. 

Some  folks  seem  to  think  that  speech  is  a  thing  that  everyone  hss 
and  doesn't  need  to  be  bothered  about.   They  throw  information  into  the 
people,  but  take  no  means  to  get  it  out  again. 

There  is  a  definite  system  by  which  a  person  is  trained  in  the  art 
of  speech.  Some  business  concerns  recuire  speech  training  of  all  employees, 
especially  the  telephone  companies. 

Good  public  speaking  is  made  up  of  three  languages.  The  first  is 
the  language  of  thought.  Every  good  speaker  has  something  worth  while  to 
say.  Public  speaking  is  a  project  of  genuine  thinking.  Speaking  and  think- 
ing are  twins.  One  is  no  good  without  the  other.  They  go  hand  in  hand. 
You  have  to  have  genuine  thinking  if  you  are  going  to  have  good  public 
speaking.   Speech  is  vocal  and  expressed  thought. 

Not  everyone  who  has  something  worth  while  to  say  is  a  good  public 
speaker.   A  good  public  speaker  will  say  what  he  has  to  say  that  is  worth 
saying  so  that  everyone  can  clearly  hear  him.  He  will  say  it  so  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear. 

Shouting  is  not  necessary  to  be  heard.  Lower  the  pitch  and  in- 
crease the  support  from  below.  Audibility  is  not  enough;  toneability  is 
also  necessary  to  be  clearly  understandable.  Organs  of  articulation  should 
be  well  controlled;  otherwise,  your  speech  will  be  indistinct.  There  are 
many  speakers  who  start  out  well,  but  when  they  come  to  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence, they  drop  their  tone.  The  voice  fading  away  is  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  of  poor  toneability.  All  tone  comes  from  the  waistline,  not  from  the 
throat . 
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A  stiff  jaw  is  also  to  be  overcome.  You  have  to  learn  to  breathe 
properly  in  order  to  speak  properly.  Learn  how  to  open  throat  and  open  jaw. 
Relax  the  jaw.  Relaxing  is  the  most  important  thing  in  speech.   (Mr.  Yar- 
brough  demonstrated  methods  of  relaxation  and  had  the  audience  follow  him. ) 

Americans  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  least  understandable 
group  of  speakers.   A  sign  in  a  London  playhouse  reader   "You  may  safely 
bring  the  children  as  no  American  voices  will  be  heard." 

Beauty  of  voice  will  sell  ideas  better.  Speaking  should  be  pleas- 
ant to  hear.  The  second  fundamental  of  good  public  speaking  is  the  language 
of  tone.   (Mr.  Yarbrough  here  demonstrated  the  peculiar  tone  of  some  voices.) 
This  means  just  as  much  as  the  words  said.  One  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples is  the  matter  of  interest — attention;  gaining  interest  by  speech. 
Pitch  level — talking  along  on  one  level  or  too  much  voice  inflection-is  not 
pleasant  to  hear.  Good  public  speaking  should  be  delivered  with  a  pleasant 
vocal  authority. 

The  third  principle  of  good  public  speaking  is  the  language  of 
action.  Peculiar  mannerisms  in  connection  with  public  speaking  are  very 
annoying  to  the  audience.  How  is  an  audience  going  to  listen  and  get  points 
of  talk  by  watching  a  oerson  with  some  peculiar  mannerism,  such  as  toying 
with  watch  chain,  buttoning  and  unbottoning  his  vest,  brushing  hair  back  or 
forward,  rubbing  his  nose,  teetering  back  and  forth  on  feet  and  numerous 
others.   (Mr.  Yarbrough  demonstrated  some  of  these  peculiar  mannerisms.) 
Good  speaking  goes  with  appropriate  bodily  activity. 

I  have  something  worth  while  to  say  and  you  are  going  to  listen 
to  me.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  looking  straight  at  your  audience. 

Good  public  speaking  is  the  art  of  coordinating  the  three  langu- 
ages— thought,  tone  and  action — in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  maximum  effect. 

Those  persons  who  are  most  successful  are  those  who  can  speak  well. 

What  America  needs  is  not  more,  but  better  talk. 

### 
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EFFICIENT  USE  OF  LOCAL  PEOPLE 
IN  EXTENSION  WORK 


When  this  subject  was  first  suggested  it  smacked  of  an  effort  to 
develop  a  methodology  for  a  system  of  organizing  local  people.  Probably 
30  years  ago  I  may  have  thought  that  these  were  effective  methods.  Method 
vs.  Content  in  teaching. 

Every  teacher,  knowing  what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish,  gets  his 
message  across  in  his  own  way.  Perregaux  sings  them  into  cooperative  play- 
ing programs.  Can  you  imagine  Wilkinson  getting  away  with  it?  Putnam 
challenges  their  thoughts  by  insulting  them.  Can  you  imagine  Stan  0?/ens 
getting  away  with  it?  Merrill  hands  over  a  good  competent  job  of  precise, 
clean-cut  exposition  and  common  sense  and  has  the  personality  to  go  with  it. 

Every  teacher  has  to  produce  his  results  in  his  own  way,  depending 
on  his  personality,  his  abilities,  his  students,  and  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions. I  have  taught  the  same  course  for  18  years;  it  is  never  twice  alike. 
I  recognize  it  every  year.   It  varies  in  its  content,  its  methods,  from  day 
to  day  and  year  to  year,  yet  I  aim  always  at  the  same  general  goal. 

Transfering  this  thinking  to  the  subject  before  us  we  have  to 
consider  the  Leader,  the  people,  ourselves,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  the  Committee 
wanted  me  to  talk  about  I  asked  some  of  them  about  their  own  experiences 
when  they  used  local  people  themselves — in  organizing  the  Extension  School, 
the  War-time  Census  of  Agriculture,  the  County  Farm  Bureaus  in  the  Pre-War 
period,  their  Agricultural  or  Type  of  Farming  Research. 

I.  Effective  Cooperation  of  Local  Leaders  depends  on: 

A.  Interest 

1.  Already  present. 

a.  In  every  community  there  will  be  found  some  qualified 
people  who  will  do  anything  within  reason 
to  help  young  people 
to  improve  rural  conditions 
to  advance  agriculture 

to  advance  educational  opportunities  and  worth 
while  knowledge 

B.  Interests  that  may  be  around  or  focused. 

1.  The  best  type  of  rural  people  is  not  easily  interested  in 
doing  some  one  else's  job  although  perfectly  ?dlling  to 
help  worthy  causes. 

2.  Is  not  interested  in  exploiting  their  neighbors  to  help 
find  the  box  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

3.  Is  not  interested  in  high-pressure  campaigning. 

/+.  Will  not  violate  its  deep  underlying  convictions  relating 
to  personal  independence,  personal  dignity  or  honesty  to 
get  behind  any  program. 

5.  Many  of  our  best  potential  leaders  crave  the  opportunity 
for  creative  work  that  advances  community  welfare. 

C.  Depends  on  intelligent  use  of  the  material  available. 

1.  The  tactless  people. 

2.  The  God-sent  missionary. 
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3.  The  person  who  lacks  judgment. 

a.  Who  doesn't  enjoy  the  sincere  respect  of  his  neighbors. 

b.  Who  is  a  poor  farmer,  who  doesn't  treat  his  family  right. 

c.  In  one  community  we  have  to  do  ourselves  what  in  another 
community  we  let  someone  else  do. 

D.  Depends  on  having  an  adjustable  but  definite  plan  of  operation 
which  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  situation  in  every  community 
or  completely  discarded. 

E.  Depends  on  eliminating  the  causes  of  friction. 

1.  People  who  won't  mix. 

2.  The  art  of  balancing  a  committee. 

II.  What  shall  we  use  local  people  for? 

A.  For  planning. 

B.  For  organizing. 

C.  For  promoting. 

D.  For  teaching 

1.  Club  leaders 

By  I.  G.  Davis 


This  seems  to  be  a  year  to  recall  dates.   A  few  of  us  here  may 
recall  July  2,  1926.  It  was  a  blistering  hot  day  and  Mr.  Hochbaum  labored 
with  us  to  shape  a  program  in  nutrition  which  for  some  forgotten  reason  was 
called  "square  meals  for  health."  It  was  planned  to  put  this  subject  mat- 
ter material  on  a  leader  training  basis.  The  first  of  the  year,  in  fact, 
January  25,  1927,  marks  the  first  leader  training  meeting  in  any  home  eco- 
nomics subject.  This  was  held  in  New  Haven  with  an  attendance  of  12.  The 
following  day  in  Faterbury  Mrs.  Dakin  met  14-  for  the  same  subject — the 
fruit  and  vegetable  side  of  the  square.  Mrs.  Dakin' s  report  for  that  year 
records  that  this  ohase  of  nutrition  project  was  given  in  16  communities 
in  New  Haven  County,  with  69  method  demonstration  meetings  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  34-5  women. 

Of  course,  previous  to  this  time  we  had  used  local  leaders  in 
various  ways,  but  the  teaching  of  subject  matter  in  the  state  under  this 
plan  is  only  eleven  years  old.  However,  since  that  date  some  18  phases  of 
subject  matter  have  been  presented. 

County  home  demonstration  agents'  reports  for  the  last  three 
years  show  that  24-9  men  and  1,550  women,  making  a  total  of  1,799  leaders, 
have  cooperated  in  organization  and  subject  matter  phases  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics program. 

The  first  point  in  this  assignment  is — How  are  local  people  sel- 
ected? In  the  homemaking  department  there  are  two  ways  in  which  leaders 
are  selected;  namely,  by  the  home  demonstration  agent  and  by  the  group. 
The  agent  may  select  a  leader  singly,  which  is  very  rare,  or  in  conference 
with  the  state  leader,  the  county  home  economics  committee,  subject  matter 
specialist,  town  representative  or  community  chairman. 
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Sometimes  the  local  group  selects  its  leaders  independently  or  is 
guided  by  suggestions  of  the  community  chairman  or  home  demonstration  agent. 
Sometimes  women  volunteer  to  act  as  leaders. 

Factors  that  influence  choice  of  leaders  may  be  listed  as  follows: 
1.  Use  of  a  car  and  ability  to  drive.  2.  Leisure  time — one  day  to  get  infor- 
mation, some  time  to  mull  it  over  and  put  it  in  shape  to  present  it,  and  one 
day  for  presentation  to  a  local  group.  Sometimes  additional  hours  such  as  the 
ABC  leaders  put  in  are  necessary.  3.  A  delegate  who  is  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  subject  matter  to  be  given.  4«   A  delegate  who  has  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  subject  matter. 

The  second  item  in  the  topic  is — What  jobs  are  assigned  to  local 
leaders?  Perhaps  the  one  job  we  have  been  giving  most  attention  to  during  the 
past  ten  years  is  dissemination  of  subject  matter  and  formal  presentation  of 
simple  practices;  i.e.,  in  nutrition,  10-cent  desserts;  in  health,  bandaging; 
in  home  management,  kits  of  equipment  such  as  kitchen  knives;  in  clothing, 
making  of  pressing  pads.  Some  garden  work  has  been  done  on  a  leader  basis. 

The  result  demonstration  is  another  way  of  using  a  person  as  a  local 
leader.  Some  of  the  kitchen  and  living  room  rearrangement  work  is  most  out- 
standing. The  home  demonstrator  is  another  way  of  disseminating  subject  mat- 
ter through  local  leaders.  Two  illustrations  of  this  might  well  be  the  home 
account  work  and  the  use  of  the  whackers  in  pressing  clothing. 

Other  jobs  assigned  to  local  leaders  are:   community  organization; 
membership;  transportation;  publicity  of  planned  work,  such  as  telephone,  news 
items;  cooperating  with  other  local  organizations  (i.e.,  Grange,  P.T.A.);  in- 
teresting women  outside  of  regular  attendance — next  door  neighbors — with  lit- 
erature, simple  practices,  etc.;  reporting  work  done  in  the  community  as  a 
result  of  extension  activity;  reporting  to  agent  of  special  interest  need  of 
someone  in  the  community;  and  making  new  contacts  for  the  work. 

With  this  brief  summary:  There  are  women  in  every  county  who  are 
willing  and  ready  to  assume  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  organization. 
It  would  be  time  well  spent  if  we  should  devote  some  thought  on  how  best  to 
use  these  people  in  building  our  program.  Miss  Whitcomb  will  cover  the  other 
two  points  in  the  assignment. 

By  Ellen  Van  Cleef 

m 

The  use  of  local  people  by  the  Agricultural  Agent  for  advancing 
Extension  work  has  been  in  vogue  since  the  first  County  Agent  entered  the 
field  of  activity. 

The  relative  "efficiency"  in  the  use  of  these  local  people  may  be 
best  determined  and  measured  by  finding:  1.  The  amount  of  interest  shown  in 
the  work  by  the  people  in  that  county;  2.  The  accomplishments  of  the  agent  in 
that  county.  If  these  two  standards  are  relatively  high,  one  may  be  assured 
that  the  use  of  local  leadership  has  been  wise  and  efficient. 
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Before  entering  into  the  "hows"  and  "ways"  of  the  use  of  leaders,  I 
should  like  to  determine  why  such  leadership  is  imperative  for  the  Extension 
worker. 

I  believe  that  any  attempt  to  conduct  Extension  Adult  Education 
without  the  aid  of  financially  unpaid  local  leadership  would  prove  a  failure 
over  a  period  of  time.  My  reasons  for  making  such  a  dictatorial  statement 
are  as  follows; 

1.  One  of  our  principal  jobs  is  to  change  methods  used  by  people 
to  fit  changes  in  conditions.  This  means  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
ideas  and  "attitudes"  of  the  individuals  which  are  of  long  standing.   A 
neighbor,  or  well-known  individual  in  the  community,  in  whom  people  have 
confidence,  is  one  of  the  best  "tools"  to  use  in  effecting  such  changes  and 
thereby  advancing  the  Extension  Program. 

2.  If  we  are  to  expect  any  type  of  program  which  is  indirectly 
paid  for  by  the  people  to  be  of  lasting  value  and  to  continue,  that  program 
or  work  must  have  the  unlimited  moral  support  of  the  people.  The  people,  if 
they  are  to  give  such  support,  must:  a.  Have  a  knowledge  of  what  the  work 
is;  b.  Know  what  they  may  expect  as  results;  c.  Give  direct  aid  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a  program  which  will  solve  their  problems.  To  do  this,  the  people 
must  take  an  active  part  as  leaders  in  such  a  program. 

3.  Any  program  of  an  Extension  nature,  superimposed  upon  the 
people,  will  not  prove  effective  and  sufficient  to  warrant  its  continuance. 
This  being  true,  the  program  must  be  planned  by  the  people  and  for  them.   If 
they  are  to  accomplish  such  a  plan,  they  need  leadership  among  their  own  con- 
stituents. Our  greatest  job  as  Extension  teachers  is  to  develop  this  leader- 
ship among  the  people. 

In  my  mind  the  need  and  development  of  rural  leaders  is  essential. 

The  next  question  is,  how  may  we  use  them  and  develop  them  for  the 
best  advantage  of  the  people,  which  will  in  turn  be  to  our  advantage?  To 
develop  effective  leadership  we  must: 

1.  Determine  the  individual's  interest  in  the  job  to  be  accomplished, 

2.  "     "       "      power  of  initiative  with  sufficient 
vision  for  the  future. 

3.  Select  people  for  the  more  important  work  to  be  of  "good  stand- 
ing" in  their  communities. 

4-.  Use  leaders  with  past  experience  for  they  will  make  good 
leaders  for  the  job. 

5.  Receive  advice  from  other  people  with  similar  jobs  and  from  the 
people  in  a  community,  which  will  aid  in  picking  proper  leaders. 

6.  Develop  our  leaders  through  a_ualification  and  development  of 
responsibility.  Many  people  in  counties  have  developed  amazingly  over  a 
period  of  time  by  starting  them  with  small  responsibilities  and  carrying  on 
to  greater. 

7.  Have  group  discussions  to  develop  leadership.  The  interchanging 
of  ideas  both  stimulates  and  educates  people.  The  interaction  of  these 
thoughts  produces  new  conceptions  and  out  of  all  this  interaction  there  is 
found  and  developed  a  new  leader. 
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We  may  well  ask,  "What  type  of  work  should  we  ask  of  these  leaders?" 
I  am  going  to  list  the  following  practices  given  me  in  the  reports  from  the 
Agents.  The  Leader  may  be  asked  to  act: 

1.  In  the  Membership  Campaign. 

2.  As  a  member  of  Commodity  Committees. 

3.  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Agent. 

U.     In  general  organization  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

5.  In  advertising  Extension  meetings  and  the  use  of  the  farm  for 
demonstrations . 

6.  In  determination  of  policies. 

7.  In  general  arrangement  of  meetings. 

To  effect  these  accomplishments  efficiently  is  another  matter: 

1.  Full  confidence  must  be  given  the  person  asked  to  accept 
leadership  in  any  project. 

2.  This  confidence  must  be  transmitted  by  the  Agent  in  an  in- 
telligible manner  to  the  person.  Gauge  the  ability  of  the  leader  to  fit 
the  job. 

3.  If  you  ask  a  person  to  "do  something,"  allow  him  to  act  in  his 
own  way  as  long  as  the  results  obtained  are  correct. 

U.      If  you  ask  a  job  to  be  done,  make  it  important  enough  for  the 
person  to  see  appreciable  results. 

5.  Don't  forget  that  all  people  like  praise  and  they  like  to  be 
connected  with  advancement.  A  "Thank  you"  here  and  a  "comment  of  praise" 
there  aid  greatly  in  making  a  leader  feel  satisfied  and  ask  for  more  respon- 
sibilities. 

If  we  are  to  effectively  and  efficiently  use  leaders,  we  must  de- 
velop new  ones.  Such  a  responsibility  should  weigh  heavily  on  every  Agent  in 
the  Extension  Service.  To  do  this  means  not  to  use  the  same  people  too  often. 
Granted  that  many  of  our  same  leaders  should  be  kept  in  service,  and  for  ef- 
ficiency of  work,  our  more  important  committees  such  as  Executive  directors 
and  Commodity  groups  should  continue  to  carry  a  number  of  experienced  people. 
However,  new  people  can  constantly  be  worked  into  other  jobs  which  may  finally 
lead  to  promotion  to  more  responsible  positions. 

We  should  not  forget  that  people  who  are  leaders  of  "opposite" 
groups  might  make  good  leaders  in  our  groups.  Neither  should  we  forget  that 
opposition  can  best  be  turned  into  cooperation  through  the  addition  of  some 
of  those  people  to  our  committees. 

By  Raymond  P.  A the r ton 


What  Techniques  were  Successful: 
Hard  to  measure  success. 

1.  Teaching  simple  practices  in  training  school. 
Ex. — Making  pressing  pada  and  use. 

"     gloves  and  accessories- 
Chair  reseating  and  other  hand  skills. 

2.  Using  ample  supplementary  information — such  as  bulletins  and 
illustrative  material. 
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3.  Using  simple  reports  after  meetings. 

a.  By  leaders. 

b.  By  bomemakers. 

4-  Creating  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  leaders  for  the 
success  of  the  organization  and  in  planning  community  and 
county  activities. 

5.  Using  the  individual  enthusiasm  in  a  result  demonstration 
as  spread  of  influence. 

6.  Using  local  women  in  community  work  to  help  in  pointing  out 
needs  of  community,  surveying  facilities  available  to  meet 
needs,  and  getting  things  under  way. 

Ex. — Work  on  teeth  and  immunization. 

7.  Appointing  chairmen,  secretaries,  and  other  officers  and 
leaders  in  local  groups  to  increase  the  number  of  workers 
and  strengthen  the  interest. 

8.  Establishing  a  regular  time  for  meetings  of  executive  board 
and  homemaking  committee. 

9.  Encouraging  the  use  of  the  leaders  in  the  community  as  a 
source  of  information  on  extension  work. 

What  Techniques  Were  Unsuccessful: 

1.  Poor  choice  of  subject  matter. 

a.  Too  much  talking  and  too  little  doing. 

b.  Too  many  unfamiliar  terras. 
Ex. — synthetic  fabrics. 

2.  Poor  choice  of  leaders. 

a.  May  develop  that  individual,  however. 

3.  Poor  organization  in  techniaue  of  selection  of  leaders. 

4.  Too  heavy  a  load  for  individual  leaders,  overworking  a  few 
women . 

5.  Too  little  thought  on  methods  of  presentation  from  women's 
point  of  view. 

a.  Teaching  methods. 

b.  Teaching  helps. 


Results: 


Summary : 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


ifessens  the  teaching  load  of  specialist  and  county  worker. 

Develops  the  individual  to  assume  leadership  in  other  fields. 

Increases  earning  power  in  family  in  case  of  emergencies  and 

stress. 

a.  Dressmaking,  chair  reseating,  practical  nursing. 

Develops  greater  interest  in  community  affairs. 

Considered  an  achievement  to  be  good  leader. 

Ex-leaders,  although  not  participating,  feel  responsibility 

for  success  of  other  meetings. 

Strengthens  organization  through  more  personal  participation. 


1.  Each  project  having  simple  practices  can  be  well  put  on 
leader  basis. 

2.  Develops  individual. 

3.  Makes  stronger  organization. 

By  Frances  M.  White omb 


### 
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In  this  discussion  of  local  people,  I  trust  you  will  bear  with  me 
if  I  seem  to  be  discussing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  Windham  County. 

According  to  last  year's  annual  report,  there  were  64  men,  100 
women,  16  older  club  boys  and  15  older  club  girls  in  Windham  County  who  gave 
their  time  voluntarily  to  carry  out  our  4-H  program.   This  includes  leaders, 
camp  counselors,  club  committeemen,  Flying  Squadron  members  and  any  others 
who  helped  during  that  year. 

I  feel  that  local  people  can  be  used  very  efficiently  in  the  three 
divisions  of  the  club  program;  namely,  organization,  carrying  on  and  comple- 
ting the  club  program. 

Let  us  consider  first,  organization.  In  Windham  County  we  have 
two  active  Tovm  Club  Committees,  one  in  the  town  of  Hampton,  the  other  in 
Canterbury.  In  the  latter  there  are  school  teachers,  Grange  representatives, 
P.T.A.  representatives  and  ministers  on  the  Town  Club  Committee.  Previous 
to  the  organization  of  this  Committee,  the  town  of  Canterbury  had  a  club  en- 
rollment of  13.  The  present  enrollment  in  that  town  is  99.  Leaders  were 
secured  through  the  Town  Club  Committee  and  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  Grange 
for  the  best  garden. 

In  the  town  of  Hampton,  the  leader  of  the  girls'  club  left  town 
and  a  Town  Club  Committee,  newly  organized  by  Leslie  Jewett  and  a  few  other 
citizens  of  the  town,  set  to  work  and  before  long  found  two  excellent  leaders 
for  these  clubs. 

In  organizing  our  Youth  Extension  Group  in  Eastford,  besides  visi- 
ting some  of  the  leading  young  people,  it  was  necessary  also  to  contact 
local  people  and  familiarize  them  with  the  program.   Several  leading  fami- 
lies were  interviewed  and  an  older  person  was  chosen  by  the  boys  and  another 
by  the  girls  to  act  as  their  advisors.  These  local  people  have  taken  an 
active  interest  as  the  program  progressed  and  have  helped  considerably  in 
insuring  its  success. 

In  carrying  on  the  club  program,  an  organized  club  committee,  as 
well  as  local  folks,  can  help  to  a  very  great  extent.  Local  people  profi- 
cient in  the  various  phases  of  the  club  program  in  which  the  club  leaders 
are  not  so  proficient  can  help  with  demonstrations  and  instruction  with  the 
club  members.   Offering  their  gardens,  farms  and  kitchens  for  inspection 
trips  and  instruction  helps  to  a  large  extent  in  strengthening  and  building 
the  club  program. 

Probably  one  of  our  finest  examples  of  the  use  of  local  people  was 
at  the  Recreation  Institute  held  last  year  at  Abington  under  the  guidance  of 
Miss  Winifred  Cheney,  then  Rural  Recreation  Specialist.   Letters  were  sent 
out  to  all  the  Scouts,  P.T.A. ,  4-H  Clubs,  Churches  and  other  organized  groups 
throughout  the  county  to  send  two  representatives  each  to  the  Institute.  In- 
struction was  given  in  games,  song  leadership,  informal  dramatics,  folk  dan- 
cing and  simnle  handicraft.  Another  Institute  was  held  following  this  one 
and  was  composed  of  Flying  Squadron  members  or  five  volunteers  from  each 
town.  These  representatives  were  a  fine  cross-section  of  the  various  groups 
represented  at  the  first  Institute.  These  Flying  Squadron  members  took  entire 
charge  of  our  four  sectional  rallies  held  that  spring.  Their  training  also 
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helped  them  with  the  recreation  of  their  own  organization,  to  say  nothing  of 

helping  with  the  4-H  program.   Some  of  them  were  called  upon  again  to  help 

with  the  Homemakers'  Picnic  and  the  Pomona  Grange  and  Farmers'  Association 
Field  Day. 

A  large  number  of  local  people  give  their  time  as  volunteers  with 
our  4.-H  Club  Camp.   These  folks  either  instruct  with  interest  groups  or  act 
as  Senior  Counselors.  Our  Staff  usually  consists  of  about  twenty  men  and 
women.  From  these,  only  two,  our  Life  Guard  and  Nurse,  receive  a  salary. 

Local  people,  again,  help  out  with  our  /+-H  exhibit  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Woodstock  Fair  in  September.  Not  only  do  they  aid  in 
getting  the  exhibits  to  the  Fair  but  also  in  setting  them  up  and  with  the 
publicity  attached  to  it. 

In  most  cases,  the  Granges  are  willing  to  cooperate  and  have  the 
young  folks'  program  either  first  or  at  a  specified  hour  so  they  will  not 
be  kept  waiting  too  long. 

The  P.T.A.  and  other  organizations  have  also  been  helpful  in  spon- 
soring achievement  programs.  In  some  cases  they  have  offered  prizes  either 
as  scholarships  to  camp  or  Junior  Short  Course,  or  money  awards. 

The  grade  schools  in  Eastford  also  have  their  Achievement  program 
held  along  with  their  graduation  exercises.  This  tends  to  help  unify  the 
program  and  promotes  a  greater  interest  among  the  townsfolk. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  all  of  our  towns  there  are 
local  people  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  help  us  out  with  our  4-H  program 
if  they  are  only  given  a  chance.  Most  people  .are  interested  in  what  the 
young  folks  are  doing.   If  they  are  only  contacted  or  given  a  job  to  do, 
they  will  do  it  well,  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  4-H  club  program. 

By  Elizabeth  Chapman 


Going  back  about  fifteen  years,  at  a  time  when  the  work  was  well 
established  in  the  State,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Club  Agent  in  Hartford 
County  shows  that  there  were  26  clubs  with  288  enrolled.   Last  year,  there 
were  89  clubs  with  an  enrollment  of  936.   In  addition  to  those  projects 
carried  in  1922,  in  1937  we  had  projects  in  garden,  forestry,  nature,  live- 
stock, handicraft,  food,  and  canning.   I  noticed,  also,  that  the  dairy  spec- 
ialist spent  six  days  visiting  the  two  dairy  clubs  in  the  county.   The 
seven  clothing  clubs  had  2^-|  days  of  clothing,  millinery  and  health  special- 
ists' time.  The  poultry  specialist  spent  27  days  with  the  six  poultry  clubs 
in  the  county,  and  the  nutrition  specialist  spent  ten  days  with  the  four 
health  clubs  in  the  county.  During  the  past  year,  all  specialists  devoted 
30  days  to  work  in  Hartford  County,  which  is  less  than  half  the  specialists' 
time  received  fifteen  years  ago. 

I  also  noticed  that  the  Club  Agents  spent  some  time  at  the  Con- 
necticut Fair  and  one  week  at  Junior  Short  Course,  at  shich  there  were  36 
boys  and  girls  from  the  county.  During  the  past  year,  there  were  over  200 
boys  and  girls  in  attendance  at  Junior  Short  Course,  Senior  A— H  Club  Confer- 
ence and  County  4--H  Club  Camp  from  Hartford  County. 
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During  the  past  year,  I  spent  23  days  on  State  events  and  30§  days 
on  county  events.  These  include  Junior  Short  Course,  Rural  Youth  conference, 
State  Club  Exhibit,  County  Camp,  <4— H  Club  Fair,  baby  beef  sale  at  Springfield, 
State  dairy  judging  contest  at  Springfield,  Club  Agents'  Conferences,  general 
extension  workers'  conference,  various  State  Committees,  Farmers'  Week, 
County  Egg  Shows,  dairy  tours,  poultry  tours,  garden  tours,  and  livestock 
tours.   These  events  did  not  show  in  reports  fifteen  years  ago.  I  might  say, 
also,  that  from  the  looks  of  the  annual  report  that  was  required  back  in 
1922,  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  took  the  agent  anywhere  near  the  week  or  ten 
days  to  prepare  the  report  that  it  now  takes. 

While  these  figures  are  from  Hartford  County,  I  daresay  records  in 
other  counties  would  be  similar. 

It  looks  as  if  we  have  been  loading  on,  broadening  out,  and  build- 
ing up  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  have  not  stopped  to  thror  much  off, 
but  fortunately,  there  has  been  built  up,  over  these  years,  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  local  folks  that  4-H  Club  work  has  something  worth  while  to 
offer  their  boys  and  girls.  When  called  upon,  these  local  folks  were  ready 
and  willing  to  do  their  part  to  make  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  diversified 
4-H  Club  programs  that  we  find  in  each  of  our  eight  counties  in  the  State. 

A.  J.  Brundage  tells  me  that  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
there  have  been  150,000  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  4--H  Club  work,  and  that 
these  youngsters,  their  parents  and  leaders  have  traveled  more  than  tan  mil- 
lion miles  in  carrying  on  the  work,  which  brings  us  to  the  question,  "Just 
how  much  are  we  using  and  just  how  much  should  we  use  local  folks?" 

During  the  past  year,  there  were  nearly  100  folks  acting  as  local 
leaders,  not  to  mention  those  others  who  have  helped  out  getting  youngsters 
to  and  from  meetings  of  organized  clubs  in  our  county.  Most  of  us  think  of 
this  group  of  local  leaders  as  the  backbone  of  4.-H  Club  work,  and  I  believe 
we  are  right. 

A-il   Directors.   I  assume  that  all  counties  have  4.-H  Club  directors 
(if  they  do  not,  they  should  have).  Many  of  us  have  thought  in  the  past 
that  we  never  could  get  directors  to  do  anything  except  consent  to  have 
their  names  printed  in  the  "Farm  Bureau  News,"  but  I  believe — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  know — some  of  them  will  do  things,  if  you  give  them  a  chance. 

Town  Committees — County  Committees.   I  should  like  to  say  quite  a 
bit  about  getting  work  started  in  a  new  community,  but  Tilford  Cocks  and 
Jim  Laidlaw  have  covered  these  subjects  so  well  during  the  first  day  of  the 
conference  that  it  would  be  silly  for  me  to  try  to  add  to  what  they  have  said. 

County  Camps.  Another  event  that  local  folks  do  their  full  share 
on  are  the  4.-H  Club  Camps.  Merrill  Abbey  and  Lib  Chapman  tell  me  that  at 
this  year's  Windham  County  Camp,  there  will  be  twenty  adult  leaders,  only 
two  of  which  will  be  paid.  Apparently,  over  the  years,  local  folks  have  re- 
ceived enough  satisfaction  out  of  their  contributions  to  this  camp  to  want 
to  come  back. 

Our  County  Club  Committee  decided  that  there  should  be  a  leaders' 
week-end  camp,  to  be  held  between  our  two  regular  camp  periods  this  year. 
They  also  decided  that  the  club  agents  would  be  in  no  condition  to  help  after 
finishing  a  week  with  a  camp  full  of  howling  youngsters.  Plans  are  in  the 
works |  the  committee  will  conduct  the  camp. 
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2J.-H  Club  Fairs  and  Exhibits.   Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate,  or 
unfortunate  enough,  to  have  fairs  or  4--H  Club  exhibits  in  our  counties,  know 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  help  that  local  folks  give  us,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  do  the  job.  After  last  year's  Fair  in  Hartford  County,  Charlotte 
and  I  did  a  little  checking  and  found  out  that  there  were  over  75  older  boys 
and  girls  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Fair.  In  addition,  there 
were  many  adults  who  helped  in  various  ways.  I  can't  help  but  feel  that  the 
experience  these  folks  enjoyed  was  really  worth  while. 

Special  Contests.  Miss  Gove  tells  me  that  one  of  the  best  jobs 
that  local  folks  have  done  as  far  as  homemaking  club  work  is  concerned,  is 
the  part  they  played  in  the  recent  cupcake  baking  contest.  Thirty-six 
leaders  and  girls  came  in  to  a  demonstration  put  on  by  Mrs.  Dakin,  went 
back  to  their  clubs,  demonstrated  to  their  club  members,  held  local  contests, 
and  selected  their  town  winners  to  enter  the  county  contest  held  at  Hartford. 

Publicity.  One  of  the  big  jobs  that  we  have,  as  extension  workers, 
is  to  bring  our  work  to  the  attention  of  more  people.  The  newspapers,  I 
feel,  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  help  us  do  this.  Some  agents  have 
done  a  real  job  in  encouraging  local  folks  to  get  in  items  on  4--H  Club  work. 
I  believe  it  was  Fiarfield  County  that  put  on  a  drive  to  see  which  club 
could  get  the  greatest  number  of  news  items  into  the  papers  during  a  given 
time.  Perhaps  other  counties  should  follow  suit. 

By  R.  W.  Whaples 
### 
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EXTENSION  HORIZONS 

by 

Reuben  Brigham, 
Assistant  Director  of  Federal  Extension  Work 

Last  fall  in  Washington  Secretary  Wallace  met  with  a  representative 
group  of  farmers  from  all  over  the  country  to  discuss  the  1938  Adjustment 
Program.  The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  he  felt  we  should  begin  to  think  in 
terms  of  building  a  permanent  program  and  policy  that  would  fit  into  the 
national  economic  situation. 

Our  program  should  be  flexible  and  adapted  to  every  state  and 
county  in  the  country.  It  should  include:  1.  Farm  income  and  buying  power. 
?.   The  idea  of  specialization  of  supply  and  price.  3-  Conservation  of  soil 
resources.  1+.      Efficient  farm  management.   5.  Efficient  marketing.  6.  In- 
creased farm  ownership.  7.  Encouragement  of  family-sized  farm. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  perfect  any  kind  of  program  or 
policy  and  then  there  is  the  development  of  the  machine. 

We  so  completely  service  farm  people  that  they  don't  have  to  do 
much  thinking.  What  they  need  to  do  to  build  a  sound  economic  machine  is 
to  repair  the  tubes,  replace  the  spark  plugs,  and  then  crank  it  up.  They 
have  to  know  everything  about  that  machine — their  own  self -structure .  People 
have  got  to  go  along  with  us. 

First,  we  must  have  a  determination  of  objectives  and  a  coordina- 
tion of  effort.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  jobs.  We  have  to  get  to- 
gether as  a  group  for  a  well-rounded  program.  Our  specialists  or  economists, 
men  and  women,  must  all  work  together  as  one  team,  and  learn  to  get  on  to- 
gether. For  instance,  at  a  conference  I  attended  in  a  southern  state,  one 
particular  farm  was  used  as  an  example  where  only  cotton  was  grown.   There 
was  a  cash  income  of  only  $100  on  that  farm.  We  tried  to  find  out  just  how 
each  specialist  fitted  into  that  farm.  Each  specialist  thought  that  he  had 
the  solution,  but  they  always  ran  up  against  something  for  additional  cash 
income. 

The  first  point  is  that  we  need  sound  facts  before  us;  the  second, 
we  need  insight;  and  the  third,  we  need  enthusiasm  as  a  last  quality. 

We  have  to  have  programs  to  fit  our  people  and  not  people  to  fit 
our  programs.  We  must  understand  our  program,  be  familiar  with  reasons  for 
it,  and  be  enthusiastic  about  it  so  that  farmers  will  support  it. 

Mrs.  Maggie  W.  Barry  of  the  Texas  Extension  Service  staff  writes 
as  follows: 

"Our  present  plight  in  agriculture  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  trained  the  farmer  in  better  practices  and  skills  but  we  haven't 
gone  far  in  educating  him  in  that  kind  of  education  that  is  the  only  kind 
worth  anything;  namely, 'the  self -development  of  the  individual,'  as  Presi- 
dent Hutchins  of  Chicago  University  says,  'on  his  own  steam  with  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  esperts  and  specialists  who  are  educators.'   The  Land  Grant 
College  system  is  the  best  system  ever  devised  for  this  kind  of  education  of 
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the  agricultural  population.   I  confess  our  institutions  have  only  just  begun 
to  realize  the  fullness  of  their  opportunities  but  they  are  realizing  it  and 
are  striving  to  make  good  in  spite  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  war  and 
inevitable  upheavals  of  the  post-war  period  and  changes  of  a  passing  social 
order.  Then,  too,  such  achievements  must  go  the  long  road  with  no  short  cuts. 
If  the  farmer  isn't  educated  to  independent  intelligent  thinking,  to  responsi- 
bility, and  to  willingness  to  assume  it,  to  initiative  and  faith  in  himself 
I  see  no  permanent  economic  stability  for  agriculture  or  higher  standards  of 
rural  living." 

Specialists  should  ask  themselves  the  following  questions:  What 
are  the  problems  in  your  field  in  the  various  types  of  farming  areas  in  this 
state?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  contributing  a  solution  to  some  of 
these  problems?  Why  are  you  going  to  do  something  about  it?  What  procedure 
are  you  going  to  follow?  What  are  you  going  to  do?  What  do  you  expect  to 
accomplish  by  January,  1939? 

How  are  we  going  to  get  at  our  permanent  policy?  Several  questions 
involving  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  formulated  in  an  eastern 
state.  They  are  given  here,  together  with  the  answers  as  worked  out  in  that 
state.  They  furnish  a  basis  on  which  an  Extension  Service  program  can  be 
built. 


What  is  the  function  of  an 
agricultural  college  and  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture? 


Generalizing,  there  are  two:   1.  To  help 
farmers  get  from  farming,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  what  they  want  in  both  mater- 
ial and  other  satisfactions,  andj  2.  To 
represent  the  public  in  helping  farmers 
to  furnish  continuous  supplies  of  food 
and  fiber  at  prices  reasonable  to  con- 
sumers and  fair  to  farmers. 


II •  What  must  farmers  do  to  accom- 
plish their  objectives,  and 
what  must  the  public  do  to  see 
that  its  interest  in  agricul- 
ture is  served;  that  is,  what 
must  agricultural  colleged  and 
the  U.S.D.A.  help  farmers  and 
the  public  to  do? 


Generalizing  again:   1.  Farmers  must — 

a .  Build  and  maintain  a  farm  "plant . " 

b.  Produce  efficiently,  using  good 
strains  of  crops  and  livestock,  good 
methods,  and  protecting  the  product 
from  loss  through  pests  and  disease. 

c.  Exchange,  or  market,  the  product  ef- 
ficiently in  fair  markets. 

d.  Utilize  the  products  of  the  farm  and 
of  exchange  so  as  to  give  the  family  a 
living  nearest  its  desires  in  material 
and  every  other  way. 

2.  The  public  must: 

a.  Make  it  possible  and  advantageous  for 
the  farmer  to  maintain  his  "plant"  of 
productive  soil  and  capital  investment. 

b.  Teach  and  encourage  efficient  pro- 
duction of  adequate  supplies  of  wanted 
goods  from  season  to  season  at  fair  but 
reasonable  prices. 

c.  Provide  markets  which  return  farmers 
an  income  equitable  as  compared  with 
non-agricultural  income. 
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d.  Make  available  to  farm  families  as 
nearly  as  possible  opportunities  for 
knowledge,  culture  and  self -development 
equal  to  those  enjoyed,  by  less  isolated 
families. 


III. 


What  are  the  responsibilities 
of  the  various  lines  of  work 
in  the  college  toward  these 
jobs: 

Research 

Extension 

Teaching 


IV. 


What  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  public  agen- 
cies dealing  with  agriculture 
toward  these  jobs? 


How  can  farmers,  the  agri- 
cultural college  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  join 
forces  to  accomplish  these 
desired  ends? 


1.  Research:   To  find  facts  useful  to 
farmers  and  the  public  in  attaining  all 
these  objectives.  This  involves  keep- 
ing informed  of  problems  currently  being 
met  by  individual  farmers  and  by  far- 
mers and  public  agencies  in  joint-action 
programs,  contributing  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems. 

2.  Extension:  To  bring  this  useful 
knowledge  to  farmers,  and  to  bring  field 
probjems  to  the  attention  of  research 
workers;  to  organize  the  leadership  of 
farmers  so  that  useful  knowledge  will  be 
most  generally  applied,  both  in  individ- 
ual farm  management  and  in  joint-action 
programs  of  farmers;  to  keep  the  public 
informed  as  to  the  general  public  coop- 
eration that  must  be  given  if  farmers 
individually,  or  in  joint-action  pro- 
grams, are  to  succeed.  This  involves 
such  educational  work  as  will  result  in 
active  participation  by  farm  people  in 
both  individual  and  joint-action  pro- 
grams, both  in  planning  and  in  execution. 

3.  Resident  teachings  To  prepare  men  and 
women  for  leadership,  either  as  active 
farmers  or  as  research  or  extension 
workers  or  teachers.  Besides  the  teach- 
ing of  technical  subject-matter  and  the 
transfer  of  skills,  this  involves  full 
study  by  instructors  and  students  of 
joint-action  programs  in  which  farmers 
are  engaged. 

Generally  speaking,  to  bring  about  and 
make  effective  such  national  joint-action 
programs  of  farmers,  and  to  contribute 
public  support  to  such  research,  teach- 
ing and  extension  activities  as  will  help 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  farmer 
and  the  public  in  agriculture.  This  in- 
volves the  work  of  a  number  of  agencies 
which  the  public  has  organized  to  deal 
with  various  critical  aspects  of  the 
general  agricultural  problem. 

Preliminary  suggestions  would  include: 
1.  Frequent  counsel  of  responsible  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  lines  of  acti- 
vity of  the  college — research,  extension, 
resident  teaching — with  farmers  and  with 
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reprecentatives  of  agencies  administering 

joint-action  programs  of  farmers,  all 
contributing  information  helpful  to  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  confronted  and 
helping  to  plan  direct  an  integrated  at- 
tack on  national  and  state  farm  problems. 
Within  each  line  of  college  activity, 
the  steps  suggested  in  III  would  be 
taken  as  indicated  in  the  joint  planning 
counsels. 

2.  Chiefly  through  the  extension  service, 
as  the  college's  field  agency,  a  dynamic 
educational  program  to  reach  every  far- 
mer in  the  state,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, with  the  why  and  the  how  of  joint- 
action  programs  of  farmers,  and  the  in- 
tegration of  these  with  the  spread  of 
good  individual  farm  management.   In 
this,  the  work  of  specialists  most  in- 
volved would  be  coordinated.  Such  a 
coordinated,  dynamic  educational  pro- 
gram might  be  placed  definitely  under  a 
responsible  leader  of  county  agents. 
Suitable  circular,  visual,  news,  radio 
and  meeting  aids  material  would  be 
needed. 

3.  Definite  training  of  committeemen 
and  other  farmer  leaders  for  educational 
work  and  leadership  in  an  integrated 
farm  program  involving  both  individual 
and  joint-action  by  farmers.  This  train- 
ing might  be  done  through  county  "schools" 
or  meetings,  covering  both  the  "whys"  of 
the  national  joint-action  farm  programs, 
and  the  agricultural  subject  matter  in- 
volved. Along  with  county  agents,  these 
farm  leaders  would  be  kept  up-to-date 
with  information  on  the  programs  and 
stimulated  to  use  it  to  inform  neighbors 
and  business  groups.   County  agents 
would  act  as  the  stimulators  and  coun- 
selors of  such  leadership. 

### 
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